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Riterature. 


DECEMBER. 


Hail, first-born of the Winter King, 
With ivy and bright berries crowned, 
With floating silver locks unbound, 
And snow-flakes dripping from thy wing: 


The icebound waters at thy feet 
In silence bow their flowing pride; 
Frost-jewelled like some fairy bride, 
Earth dons her robes, her lord to greet : 


Whilst o’er the glassy frozen tide, 
That paused between its banks of snow, 
With gladsome laughter to and fro 

The merry hearted skaters glide. 


Hail, wassail bowl! December's reign 
Savoursof mirth. Make goodly show, 

: Holly and white-gemmed mistletoe, 

Winter brings Christmas in his train. 


Pile up the fire: to-night is given 
To scenes that make the heart rejoice ; 
Hand shall clasp hand, voice answer voice, 
And men shall nearer feel to heaven : 


Long-parted frienc meet friend ; the jest 
Go round, and nought the mirth displace, 
Until perchance some vacant place 

Shall tell of one now laid at rest. 


Hark! through the air sweet carols ring 
To herald in the Christmas morn : 

** QO Earth, tne Prince of Peace is born, 

As angels in old time did sing”— 


“ Peace and good will,” O sobbing Earth, 
The old new message sweetly chime, 
Like joy-bells throughout Christmas time, 

And trusting claim thy second birth. 


But hush! Why sounds that passing knell ? 
O dying year, thy throes of pain 
Are ending with December’s reign, 

Thy death the New Year soon shail tell. 


O good Old Year, too swiftly flown, 
O sad Old Year, too slowly passed,’ 
Time with his hour-glass counts too fast 
The moments that are yet thine own. 





REMEMBRANCES OF SUMMER. 


To-night the wind is at the door 

With icy knock and hollow roar-— 

The blinds and sign-boards of the street 
Are jangling in the driven sleet ; 

One almost fancies he can hear 

The passing feet of the poor Old Year, 
In the wild gusts of rain and snow 
That beat upon the flags below. 


With pine-tree knots I heap the fire, 
And, as I lean unto it nigher, 

And catch the fragrant woodland scent, 
That with the wreathing smoke is blent, 
No more I hear the driving blast, 

No more the sleet that hurtles past, 
For the sweet incease of the tree 

Brings many an old scene back to me. 


Amid the sighing pines I rove, 

I hear the whispers of the grove, 

The merry laughs that to ring, 

The plaintive songs we used to sing; 
And, wreathing flowers in pleasant delis, 
I see the graceful damosels, 

As long ago, in Summer hours, 

Under the shady Sylvan bowers. 


* _ * * 
And other forms unto my eyes 
Up from the dying embers rise, 
The last, and loveliest, one that came 
pone moment in the flame: 
But, har! 








BLACGE SHEEP. 
By Edmund Yates. 
Boox II. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE AMERICAN LETTERS. 


Stewart Routh was as hard a man as could readily be 
found, but nis hardness was not proof against his meeting 
with George Dallas, and he showed Harriet how great a trial 
it was to him, and how much he feared his own constancy, 
when he told her he thought she had better not be present at 
their meeting. The curse of an unholy alliance had fallen 
upon these two, and was now beginning to make itself felt. 
Each was desirous to conceal from the other the devices to 
which they were compelled to resort, in orcer to keep up the 
false appearances to which they were condemned; in all their 
life there was no time in which they were free from restraint, 
except in solitude. But, though the effect was in each case 
the same, the origin was widely different. Harriet suffered 
for her husband’s sake; he, entirely for his own. He had 
calculated that if anything in his appearance, voice, and man- 
ner, should escape his control, George would be certain to 
impute it to the natural feelings of horror and regret with 
which he would have received the intelligence conveyed to 
him by Harriet, of George’s discovery of the identity of the 
murdered man. 

“You had better remain up-stairs until I call you,” Routh 
had said to Harriet, “ when Dallas comes to dinner. It will 
be easier for you,” he added. Harriet was sitting listlessly by 
her dressing-table while he spoke, and he stood behind her 
—_ and looked gloomily at the reflection of her face in the 
glass. 

She smiled faintly. “Thank you, Stewart,” she said ; “it 
will be easier.” Then, after a brief pause, “ Would you very 
much mind my not going down to dinner at all?” 

So far from minding it, Routh instantly felt that her ab- 
sence would be a great relief. It would enable him to sound 
George thoroughly, to scheme ‘upon whatever discoveries he 
should make concerning his future plans; and then, Harriet 
had done all the hard work, bad prepared the way for him, 
had got over the difficulty and the danger. A little unplea- 
santness, some disagreeable emotion, must indeed be en- 
countered, that was inevitable, but everything might go off 
well, and if so, Harriet’s restraining presence, Harriet’s face, 
with its constant reminder in it, would be much better out ot 
sight. 

“ Not at all,” he answered. “ Stay up-stairs if you like. 
[ll tell Dallas you are a little knocked up, but will be all 
right in the morning.” 

“He will not be surprised, I dare say,” she replied, 
“though it was not my way to be knocked up, formerly.” 

“Nor to be always harping on one string, either; and 1 

can’t say there’s a change for the better,” said Routh, roughly. 
Once or twice of late the innate ruffianism of the man had 
come out towards her, from whom it had been so scrupulously 
concealed. But she did not heed it; not a quiver crossed the 
drooping rigid face, at which Routh once more glanced 
covertly before he left the room. It would have been impos- 
sible to tell whether she had even heard him. 
Routh went down to the well-appointed dining-room, so 
different to the scene of the dinners of which George had 
formerly partaken, in the character of his guest. Wherever 
Harriet was, neatness and propriety never were absent, but 
there was something more than neatness and propriety in 
Routh’s house now. Nevertheless, the look which the mas- 
ter of the house cast upon the well laid, well-lighted table, 
with its perfect, unobtrusive, unpretentious appointments, was 
full of gloom. He wished he had not come down so soon; 
the inevitable meeting assumed a more portentous aspect 
with every minute that it was delayed ; he wished he had not 
told Harriet to remain in her-rdom. The fact was, Routh 
was staggered by the first failure of his plans. Everything 
had gone so right with him; his calculations had been ful- 
filled so exactly, so unfailingly, until now, and this unexpected 
accident had befallen through a blunder of hisown. ‘True, 
Harriet had met it with amazing tact, and had so treated it, 
that if only it could be further dexterously managed, it might 
be turned to ultimate advantage, and an incalculable strength- 
ening of his position. Let him keep his thoughts to that 
view of the question, and keep his nerves still. Were they 
going to play him false now, his nerves, which had never 
failed him before? So Mr. Stewart Routh passed a very un- 
pleasant quarter of an hour before his expected guest arrived. 
He had just had recourse, as much in weakness as in ner- 
vousness, to a flask of brandy which stood on the sideboard, 
and had drank off half a glassful, when a knock at the door 
was quickly answered by the grave and correct man-servant, 
who formed an important and eminently respectable feature 
of the improved household of the Rouths, and the well-known 
quick tread of Dallas crossed the hall. 

“ Well, Routh, old fellow !” 

“George, my boy; delighted tosee you!”—and the meeting 
was over ; and Routh, looking into the young man’s face, saw 
that not a trace of suspicion rested upon it, and that the ma- 
terial before him was as plastic as ever. 

** Harriet is not very well this evening,” said Routh, “and 
begs you will excuse her if she does not make her appear- 
ance. I undertook to make it all right, and indeed I am 
rather glad we should be alone just at first. I have so much 
to say and to hear, and Harriet has had a long talk with you 
already.” 

“ Yo” said George, and his smile was at once overcast, 
and his face darkened into gloom, “I had a long talk with 
her. Ofcourse, Routh, she told you the dreadful discovery I 
have made, and the curious way in which I am implicated in 
the ghastly affair.” 

“She told me all about it, my dear fellow,” returned Routh. 
“ But here comes dinner, and we must postpone discussion 
until afterwards. I can only say now that I think Harriet’s 
view of the matter perfectly correct, and her advice the 
soundest possible ; it generally is, you know of old.” And 
then Routh made a slight signal suggestive of caution to his 
guest, and the two men stood by the fireplace and talked of 
trifles while the irreproachable man servant set the dishes 
upon the table, assisted by a neat parlour-maid. 

While far more serious thoughts were busy in George’s 
mind, over the surface of it was passing observation of the 
changed order of things, and an amused perception of the al- 
teration in Routh himself. It was as he had said in his let- 
ter—he had assumed the responsibility, the pose, the prosperi- 
ty of the genuine plodding “City man ;” and he looked the 
part to absolute perfection. “And yet,” George thought, “ he 
knows that one who was with us two the last time we met 
has met with a violent death; he knows that I am in a posi- 
tion as painful and perilous as it is extraordinary, and that 
he is indirectly mixed up with the dreadful event, and he is 
as cool and unco as ble. I sup is constitu- 





it 
tional, this callourzess; but I’m not sure it is very enviable, 


However, one thing is certain—it makes him the very best 
adviser one can possibly have under such circumstances. 
He Nee be carried away by the horror of the circumstances, 
anybow. 

The dinner proceeded, and George yielded rapidly to the 
influences which had been so powerful, and which he had 
been so determined to resist, when out of Routh’s presence 
and under the sway of his penitence and his determination to 
reform. The conversation of Routh asserted all its old 
charm; the man’s consummate knowledge of the world, his 
varied experience, the perfect refinement and tact which he 
could display at will, the apparent putting off of old things, 
the tone of utter respectability which enabled George’s new- 
ly-shapened conscience to consent to the fascination as really 
as his predilections, had more than ever an irresistible attrac- 
tion for the young man. During dinner, which, in the alter- 
ed state of affairs, involved the presence of the servant, 
Routh kept the conversation almost entirely to Dallas’s own 
doings, plans, and prospects, He knew Amsterdam well, and 
talked of Dutch art and the history of the Low Countries 
with much skill and fluency. Without-an allusion which 
could supply material for the curiosity and the gossip of the 
servants, he made George understand that the Bohemian ele- 
ment had been completely banished from his life and its asso- 
ciations; he sketched a plan of London life for George, mod- 
erately prosperous, quite practical, and entirely inoffensive. 
He made him, in short, as ready to congratulate himself on 
the resumption of their intimacy in the present phase of his 
moral being, as he had been to rejoice in its formation un- 
der former conditions. 

Routh’s spirits rose with his senses. He felt a depraved 
pride in the devilish skill he possessed in his grand faculty of 
deception. He excelled in it, he revelled in its exercise, and 
he had not enjoyed it, in this orthodox way, of late. He had 
been making money, it is true, and doing some real work as 
well as-a good deal of swindling in the process, but he had 
only the opportunity of using a, certain set of his faculties. 
His persuasive eloquence, his personal influence, his skilful 
aud expansive but shrewd falsehood, had lain dormant for 
some time. Asasinger who has lost his voice for a time 
suddenly finds the liquid notes filling the ajr with all their 
accustomed power and sweetness, and exults in the recovered 
faculty, so Stewart Routh marked the pleasure, the enthusi- 
asm, almost enabling George to forget the coming painful to- 
pic of discussion from which only a few minutes divided 
them, as he listened to the voice of the charmer, who had ne- 
ver before charmed him so wisely nor so well. 

At length the wine was set upon the table, and then they 
were alone; and by this time, so complete did Routh feel his 
resumption of power over George Dallas, that it was with in- 
difference only very little feigned that he said: 

“And now, George, let us go into this sad business about 
poor Deane. It has quite floored ‘Harriet, as I dare say you 
guessed.” 

“ And so you give me the same counsel as Harriet has 
given me,” said George, when he had to tell his story all 
over again, and had worked himself up into a new fit of ex- 
citement over the horror of the murder, and the dreadful 
idea of the ignorance of the deei in which the dead man’s re- 
latives still remained. 

“I do, indeed, George,” said Routh, solemnly; “in taking 
any other course you will expose yourself to certain difficul- 
ty, and, indeed, toimminently probable danger. While you 
have been telling me all this, [ have been thinking how fortu- 
nate it was that I was away at the time,and so down upon 
my luck, that I never knew or thought about any public af- 
fairs, and eo did not hear of the murder except in the vaguest 
way. In the peculiar lustre of our London civilization, you 
know, George, somebody found dead in the river is so fre- 
quent a mote, that nobody thinks about it.” 

“ Not in a general way,” said George; “ but they made so 
much of this, and were so confident that it was a political 
affair, I cannot understand how any of us escaped hearing of 
it.” 

“Yes,” acquiesced Routh, “it is very extraordinary, but 
such things do happen. And rather fortunate, it seems, that 
they do, for, if I had dropped in on the inquest, it would have 
been very awkward for you.” 

“Why?” said George; “after all, the truth must have 
come out, and all this misery about my mother would have 
been avoided.” 

An evil look from Routh’s eye lighted for a moment on the 
young man’s unconscious face, then glanced away, as he 
said : 

“You forget that all I could have said must have strongly 
favoured the notion that the man who wore the coat which 
the waiter swore to, and was last seen with Deane, was the 
last person who ever saw him alive. IfI had had time to 
think, of course I shouldn’t have said a word about it; but if 
I had been hurried into speaking, that is what I must have 
said. Come, George, you are much too sensitive about this 
matter. Ofcourse, I’m sorry for Deane, but I care a great 
deal more for you, and I decline to look at any part of this 
matter except such as concerns you. As to his relatives, as 
that part of the business appears to distress you most keenly, 
I must set your mind at rest by informing you that he had not 
a near relation in the world.”’ 

“Indeed,” said George. “* How do vou know?” 

“ He told me so,” said Routh. “ You will say, perhaps, 
that is not very trustworthy evidence, but I think we may 
take it in this particular instance for more than its general 
worth. He was the coldest, hardest, most selfish fellow I ever 
knew in the whole course of my experience, which had in- 
cluded a good deal of scoundreldom, and he seemed £0 thor- 
oughly to appreciate the advantages of such isolation, that I 
believe i: really did exist.” 

‘‘He was certainly a mystery in every way,” said George. 
“ Where did he live? We never knew him—at least I never 
did—except loafing about at taverns, and places of the kind.” 

“JT don’t know where he lived,” said Routh; “be never 
gave me an address, or a rendezyous except at some City eat- 
ing house, or West-end billiard room.” 

“ How very extraordinary that no one recognised the de- 
scription. It was in every way remarkable, and the fur-lined 
coat must have been known to some one. IfI had seen any 
mention of the murder, I should have remembered that coat 
in & moment.” 

“ Would you?” said Routh. ‘“ Well, it would have thrown 
me off the scent, for I never happened to see it. An Ameri- 
can coat, no doubt. However, I have a theory, which I think 
you will agree with, and which is this: I suspect he had been 
living somewhere in another name—he told me he wasn’t al- 
ways known by that of Deane—under not very creditable cir- 
cumstances, and as he must havevhad some property, which, 
had he been identified, must have been deliverrd up to the 
authorities, those in the secret have very wisely held their 
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“ You think there was a woman in the case ?” 





Routh smiled a superior smile. 
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“ Of course I think so; and knowing as much, or as little 
of the map, as you and I know, we are rot likely to blame 
her much for consulting her own interests exclusively. This 
seems & curious case to us, beeause we happen to know about 
it; but just think, in this enormous city, in this highly crimi- 
nal age, how common such things must be. How many per- 
sons may not have dropped out of existence since you and I 
last met, utterly unknown and uncared for, amid the mass of 
human beings here? It is no such rare thing, George, believe 
me, and you must listen to reason in this matter, and not run 
absurd risks to do an imaginary piece of justice.” 

This was Harriet’s counsel merely pat in colder, more 
worldly words. Routh watched his listener keenly as he 
gave it, and saw that his purpose was gained. He would have 

m glad now to have turned the conversation into some 
other channel; and did partially succeed in directing it to 
Dallas’s literary prospects and intentions, but only for a time. 
George pertinaciously came back to the murder, to his mo- 
ther’s state, to his apprehensions that she might never recover, 
and to his altered feelings towards Mr. Carruthers. 

Routh made very effective use of the latter topic. He en- 
larged upon the pride and sensitiveness of Mr. Carruthers; 
adverted to the pleasure with which, in case of her a 
his mother would hail the better state of things for which Mr. 
Carruthers’s letter to his step-son, combined with George’s 
adoption of a new and steady career, would afford an opening, 
and congratulated George upon having been saved from tak- 
ing any step which, by bringing public notice upon himself 
in so terrible a matter, must have incensed the proud man, 
and irritated him against him incalculably. 

George was amenable to this line of reasoning, and with 
only occasional divergence from the main topic of their dis- 
course, the evening passed away, and the two men parted for 
the night, it having been agreed that Harriet ehould be taken 
into consultatior in the morning, and a well-considered letter 
written to Mr. Carruthers. 

George Dallas was in the dining room on the following 
morning before Routh and Harriet came in, and he found a 
letter directed to himself, in » hand with which he was un- 
acquainted, on the breakfast table. He broke the seal with 
some alarm and much curiosity. A slip of paper folded round 
two thin, limp letters, forme: the enclosure; it bore only the 
words: “My dear boy, I forgot to give you these letters. 
You had better read them. I think they are from your uncle. 

George sat down by the window, through which the soft 
air of a morning, bright and beautiful even in London, came 
refreshingly io. He looked at the postmarks of the two let- 
ters, and broke the seal of that which bore the earliest date, 
first. As he read the letter, which was long, and closely writ 
ten, an occasional exclamation escaped him, and when he had 
finished its perusal, he threw it hasuly down, and impatiently 
tore open the other. This one, vn the contrary, was briet; 
he had read the few lines it contained in a féw minutes, with 
a face expressive of the utmost astonishment when Harriet, 
whose noiseless step had escaped his hearing, entered the 
room. 

Without pausing to exchange the customary greeting, she 
came quickly towards him, and asked him “ Wbat was the 
matter? Had he any bad news?” 

“Not bad news, but most astonishing, most unexpected 
news, Mrs. Routh. These letters have been sent to me from 
Poynings ; they are written to my mother by my uncle, her 
Oaly brother, and they announce his immediate arrival in Eog- 
land. How fortunate that Ellen should have sent them to 
me. But I don’t know what to do about sending the news 
to my mother. She ought to know it. What can I do?” 

‘Communicate with Mr. Carruthers at once, George,” said 
Harriet, in the tone of quiet decision with which she was ac- 
customed to settle matters submitted to her judgment. “ He 
is with her, and knows what she can bear. Sit down now and 
have some breakfast, and tell me about this uncle of yours. I 
never heard you mention him.” 

She took her place at the head of the table. She was dressed, 
as he had been accustomed to see her, with neatness and 
taste ; there was no change in her appearance in that respect, 
yet there was a change—. change which had struck George 
a7 yesterday, and which, in the midst of all the agita- 

on of to-day, he could not keep from noticivg. 

“Are yuu well, Mrs. Routh?” he asked her anxiously. 
“ Are you sure you are well? I don’t like your looks.” 

* Never mince my looks, George,” Harriet said, cheerfully ; 
“Tam very well. Get on with your breakfast and your story. 
Routh will be here presently, and I want to know all about 
it before he comes. He gets impatient at my feminine curio- 
sity, you know.” 

Lhe smile with which she spoke was but the ghost of her 
former smile, and George still looked at her strangely, but 
he obeyed her, and proceeded with his breakfast and his 
story. 

“1 don’t know very much about my mother’s family,” he 
said, “ because they did not like her marriage with my father, 
and she kept aloof from them, and her parents were dead be- 
fore she had the opportunity of appeasing them by making the 
fine match they would have considered ber marriage with Mr. 
Carruthers to be. I know that some of their relatives were 
settled in America, some at New York, some in South Caro- 
lina, and my mother’s brether, Mark Felton—queer name, 
puritanical and fanatical, with a touch of the association of 
assassination about it—was sent out to New York when quite 
achild. I forgot to tell you it was my mother’s step-father 
and her mother who objected to her first marriage—her own 
father died when she was an infant—ane on her mother’s 
second marriage with a Mr. Creswick—a poor, proud, dissi- 
pated fellow, | fancy, though I never heard much about him 
—the American branch of the family sent forthe boy. My 
mother has told me they would have taken her too, and her 
step-father would not have made the least objection—we 
haven’t been lucky in step-fathers. Mrs. Routh—vut her mo- 
ther would not stand it; and so she kept her child. 
Not for many years, for she married my father when she was 
only seventeen. Her brother was just twenty then, and had 
been taken into the rich American firm of his relatives, and 
was a prosperous mkn. She knew very little of him, of 
course. I believe he took the same view of her marriage as 
her mother had taken ; at all events, the first direct commu- 
nication between them took place when my mother was left 
a handsome, and poor, young widow, with one boy, who did 
not make much delay abont proving himself the graceless and 
ungrateful sop you have knowa him to have been.” 

George’s voice faltered, and an expression of pain crossed 
his face. Harriet looked at him kindly, and laid her soft white 
hand on his. 

“That is all over, you know,” she said. ‘ You will aoterr 
in that way again.” 

“But the consequences, Mrs. Routh, the consequences. 
Think of my mother now! However,” and he drew a 
breath, and he threw his shoulders back, like a man who tries 


much more to tell, however. ‘My mother might have had a 
home for herself and me in her brother’s house, but she could 
not bear dependence, and has told me often that she regarded 
unknown relatives as the most formidable kind of strangers. 
Her brother’s wife made him resent my mother’s determina- 
tion to remain in England, and do the best she could for us 
both on our small means. Of course, all this was an old story 
long before I knew anything about it, and I fancy that it is 
only lateiy that any correspondence has taken place between 
my mother and her brother. From this letter” (he touched 
the first be had read) “I can divine the nature of that corres- 
pondence. My mother,” said George, sadly, “has appealed 
to her brother on behalf of her prodigal son, and her brother 
has told her his sorrows in return ; they have been heavy, and 
in one respect not unlike herown. He, too, has an only son, 
and seems to find little happiness in the fact.” 

“Did you not know of your cousin’s existence until now ?” 
asked Harriet. 

“Ob yes, I knew it, in a kind of way; in fact, I just knew 
he existed, and no more. I don’t think my mother knew 
more. I fancy in some previous letter he told her of his 
wife’s death, and the general unsatisfactoriness of Arthur.” 

“ He—your uncle, | mean—is then a widower?” 

“Yes,” replied George. “I won't bother you with the 
whole vf this Jong letter, Mrs. Routh; the gist of it is this: 
My cousin, Arthur Felton, is not a good son, nor a good any- 
thing I fancy, for I find my uncle congratulating my mother 
upon my affection for her, my good feeling, in apite of all— 
(bless the poor man! he little knew how his words would 
wound, and how ili-deserved is the extenuation !)—and pro- 
phesying all manner of good things about me. It appears 
this hopeful son of his has been in Europe for some months, 
and probabiy in London for some months too, as my uncle 
says—— stay, here is the passage: ‘ Arthur has with him a 
letter of introduction to you and Mr. Carruthers, some trifles 
from this side of the world which I thought you might like, 
and my instractions to make his cousin’s acquaintance as 
soon as possible. You speak of George as living habitually 
in Lonion; I hope by this time they have met, are good 
friends, and are, perhaps, chumming together. 1 have not 
heard from Arthur for some time. He is @ careless corres- 
pondent, and not at any time so regardful of the feelings of 
other people as he might be. I dare say the first intelligence 
I shall have of him from England, as he cannot possibly 
want money’—that looks bad, Mrs. Routh,” said George, 
breaking off abruptly, and looking up at her; “ that looks bad 
—‘as he cannot possibly want money, will be from you. I 
know you will receive him kindly, and I earnestly hope he 
may make a favourable impression on Mr. Carruthers.’”’ 
Here George left off reading the letter, and looked blankly at 
Harriet. 

“ And he has never presented himself at Poyninge, has he?” 
she asked. 

“Never, that I know of; and of course Ellen Brookes 
would have told me, if he had. Besides, you see this letter 
wes late for the mail, and arrived with this otherone. My 
mother never saw either, and they have been lying more then 
six weeks at Poynings.” 

“No doubt your cousin is still in Paris. All Americans 
delight in Paris. He would be in no hurry to leave Paris, 
depend on it, if he had no more interesting acquaintance than 
that of an aunt and a cousin to make in London,aod as much 
time before him as he chose.” 

“T should think with you, Mrs. Routh, only that this letter, 
written at New York on the third of April, says my uncle 
had heard from Arthur, who bad merely written him a line 
trom London, saying: ‘Here I am. articulars by next 
mail.’ The mail brought no particulars, and my uncle writes 
to my mother, subsequently to this long letter, which is cheer- 
fal enough, you’ll observe, that he is a prey to a presentiment 
that something is wrong with Arthur, also that he has cop- 
ceived the strongest wish to come to England and see her, 
and especially to see me—that he has sufficient money and 
leisure to gratify the inclination—that he will wait for the 
chance of further intelligence of Arthur, and to arrange cer- 
tain business matters, a month longer, and then come to Eag- 
land. He seems to have formed a remarkably elementary 
notion of my respected step-father’s manners, custome, and 

eneral disposition, for he proposes to present himeelt at 
Boysings immediately on his arrival, and never appears to 
entertain the least misgiving as to the cordiality of his recep- 
tion. He must have been astonished at getting no answer to 
either letter,anc I should think must have had his pre- 
"aaa considerably sharpened and strengthened by the 

fact.’ 

Here George referred to the date of the later of the two let- 
ters, aud exclaimed : 

“ By Jove! I should not be surprised if he were at Poy- 
nings pow !” 

At this moment Routh entered the room, and, in his turn, 
had the new aspect of affairs explained to him, but at no 
great length. He displayed very little interest in the matter, 
thought it very probable that Mr. Felton might have arrived 
in Eogland, or even at Poynings, but did not see what George 
could do in thet case. 

“ You can’t go and entertain another man at a house wh 2re 
you haven’t the entrée yourself,” he said. “I suppose the old 
woman will let you know if he really comes to Poynings. In 
the mean time, send the letters on to Mr. Carruthers. You 
expect to get his address from some girl or other—his niece, 
I think I understood Harriet—and ask what is to be done. 
It’s rather a lucky turn up, Dallas, I take it, and will help 
your good-boy intentions towards your step-father wonder- 
fally, to have a rich uncle to act as a connecting-link between 
you. By-the-by, he’s sure to set you up in life, George, and 
periodical literature will be robbed of a shining luminary.” 

George did not altogether like the tone in which all this 
was said. It was a little sneering, and altogether careless. 
Nothing was so difficult to Routh, as it always is to men of 
his class, as the sustained assumption of interestin any affairs 
but their own ; and now that his anxieties of the previous day 
were relieved, and he had no immediate object in which 
Dallas was concerned, to gain, he was impatient of any inter- 
ruption of his immediate pursuits, and harsh and rough with 
him. He sat down, and ate his breakfast hastily, while he 
read a heap of letters which lay beside his plate. 

“T don’t know, indeed,” George had replied good humour- 
edly to the speech which had jarred upon him; “ but you are 
busy, Routh, and I won’t trouble you with my business just 
= ; Mrs. Routh and I will discuss the letter to Mr. Carru- 
thers.” 

“A telegram for Mr. Dallas,” said the irre 
vant, who entered the room while George was speaking. 
* Please to sign this, sir.” 

Routh looked up from his letters, Harriet set down the tea- 


and quietly taking up the slip of paper which the man 
ped laid upon the table by s elbow, it with his 
waist. The 





to shift a burden, ‘I must go on with my story. There's not 


ser- | fe 


“TI was not wrong. This is from my uncle, and it Comes 
from Amherst. He says: ‘Meet me at Morley’s Hotel this 
evening, at six.’” 
“Very odd,” said Routh. ‘“ Well, George, I am sure J Wish 
you all manner of luck with your American uncle.” 
He had taken up his hat and gloves as he spoke, and now 
rang for the servant, whom he directed to call a hansom 
The man went to the door, and transferred the commission 
to a street-boy lingering about there, who ran off, and returp. 
ed in two minutes with the required vel.icle. George ang 
Routh were standing on the steps as the boy reappeared, talk. 
ing. They shook hands, and Routh was stepping into the cab 
a =: aera and —_ Hy whisper : , 
“Was it not ex i i i 
. t not extraordinary the boy not recognise poor 


“What boy?” said Routh in astonishment, and stepping 
back on to the flagway. 
“Why, that boy; the boy you always employ. He brought 
you my message the other day. Don’t F wea remember it was 
he who brought your note to poor Deane that day at the 
tavern ?” . 
‘I did not remember; I did not particularly notice,” ssiq 
Routh. “Good-bye.” And he jumped into the cab, and was 
driven away. 

George went back into the house, eyed curiously by Jim 
Swain, who touched his cap as he passed. ° 





THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1867. 


The notion of Industrial Exhibitions is not a nineteenth 
century one, and did not originate in our country ; it is pure. 
ly French in its origin, and dates back as far as the early part 
of the eighteenth century. ‘‘Tbe idea of periodical exhipj. 
tions,” writes M. Duruy, ‘‘isentirely French. It dates from 
the age of Louis XIV., tor the Fine Arts, and from the time 
of the Revolution ‘for Industry. France, having given the 
idea to the world, has since unceasingly laboured effectually 
to develop it.” The first Industrial Exhibition was opened in 
Paris in September, 1798; one hundred and ten exhibitors 
from sixteen of the French departments, furnishing the con. 
tents. The dates of this and of subsequent exhibitions 
(saowing their gradual progress) are given in the following 
table : 


Place ot Number of 

Date. Exhibition. Exhibitors, 
First Exhibition, 1798 The Louvre, 110 
Second ™ 1801 * 220 

Third * 1802 “ 5400 
Fourth ed 1806 + 1422 
Fifth - 1819 - 1500 
Sixth es 1823 wd 1648 
Seventh ya 1827 a 725 
Eighth “ 1834 Place de laConcorde, 2447 

Ninth - 1839 Carré Marigny, Champs 

Elysées 3381 
Tenth “ 1844 = 3960 
Eleventh ‘“ 1849 ad 4532 


Many other nations having by this time adopted the idea, and 
opened Industrial Exhibitions, the scheme of an International 
Exhibition, to embrace the products of various countries and 
climates, presented itself to the Emperor Napoleon, who, in 
the year 1849, suggested to the Chamber of Commerce its 
feasibility. The honour, however, of thoroughly realising its 
importance, and of successfully carrying it out, belongs to 
the late Prince Consort,to whom the Great Exhibition of 
1851 and its important results are almost entirely due. The 
number of exhibitors on this occasion was 14,837. The 1851 
Exhibition was followed by one of similar kind at Paris in 
1855, at which no less than 24,000 exhibitors were represented; 
and afterwards by the.Great Exhibition at Brompton. 

It has now been resolved to hold a fourth Exhibition oz a 
grand scale in 1867 at Paris, and this “ Exposition Univer- 
selle” bids fair to eclipse all its predecessors in the scale of 
magnitude on which it is being carried out, the quantity and 
variety of its contents, and the great care bestowed on every 
detail of arrangement. ‘The important question of a suitable 
site long occupied the attention of the imperial commission 
appointed to carry out the project, and finally resulted in the 
selection of the Champ de Mars, a field of about a hundred 
acres, on the south bank of the Seine, a little to the west of 
tbe H6tel des Invalides, the property of the government, and 
chiefly used for military evolutions and reviews. The willing- 
ness with which the Parisians consented to be debarred for 
three years from their accustomed military spectacles on this 
site, reflects great credit upon them; and the amount of 
thought and skill that have been brought to bear upon the 
arrangements for the 1867 Exhibition, will deserve, and, it 
can hardly be doubted, will meet with the reward of com- 
plete success. 

It having been decided to accept the offer of the govern- 
ment, aud to make use of the Champ de Mars as tne sile, 
several important new features were at once feund to be fes- 
sible, and bave been adopted. ‘Phe shape of the building is 
to be an oblong, with rounded corners, the length being greater 
by one-fifth than the width. It will contain a central garden, 
more than five hundred feet long, and it will be surrounded 
by a spacious park. There will be no galleries, the enormous 
space available rendering it possible to display everything 02 
one level. Including its covered vestibules, the building 
measure nearly one-third of a mile in length, and abouts 
quarter of a mile in width; and it will be divi‘ed into s se 
ries of concentric zones, each zone being devoted to a distinct 
classification. Sixteen radiating passayes, of the minimum 
width of seventeen feet, will traverse, intersect, and connect 
these zones. One result of this arrangement is, that by sep*- 
rating the spaces allotted to each nation by radiating lines 
corresponding more or less with these passages, each nation 
will follow precisely the same order of classification ; and 8 
visitor who may traverse the length of any one zone, WI 
have passed through the — class as exbibited in suc 
cession by each nation. The principal vestibule will, at ~ 
northern extremity, measure nearly eighty feet in width; * 
its narrowest part, about fifty feet; the smaller vestibules 
be about thirty-five feet wide. 4 

The general outlines of the building as thus arrenged Ws 
be of a comparatively permanent kind ; but all the ioten 
partitions, as well as the ceilings, will be of a very Varyg 
description as to length, width, height, and material, #c0 = 
ing to the requirements of the class exhibited. Thus, 4 “ 
zone set apart for machinery in motion, the ceiling W.. .- 
nearly eighty feet in height; while the ceiling in the a iy 
ing compartment will rive only to the. height of tw 
eet. 


The classification adopted is founded on very simple prit 
ciples, and follows these main sitions: 1. Hood, ; all its 
een a ag ann OSes: 





name, Writing it with a pencil which hung at 
servant left the room, and George said; 


Ornaments. : ture, é 
igs, &c. 4. Work and Industry, in their broadest — 
tion. 5. The Liberal Arts employed in developing, ix 


lectual and physical powers. 6. The Fine Arts. 
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classes are divided (as before observed) into ten divisions or 
ones; the outer, and consequently the largest, of which are 

oted to the first class; and the interior and smali.st zone, 
jmmediately surrounding the central garden, being devoted 
yo the Fine Arts. In this department, one very interesting 
section will be allotted to the History ot Labour, as illus- 
trated by the weapons, tools, and sculpture: { ...ed by man 
jn all ages, commencing with the so-called * ues” of “ stone,” 
“bronze,” aud “iron,” and continued in historical sequence 
to our own days. — , f 

In the next division witl be found specimens of the priat- 
jng-press snd its kindred arts, as well as of photography, and 
pusical instruments. ? 

The third zune, devoted to objects connected with human 
habitation, will exhibit, in addition to furniture and decora- 
tion in all their branches, specimecs of the arts of clock and 
watch making, as well as of the production of those articles 
of ornament which are unconnected with costume. 

The fourth division will include articles of utility or of orna- 
ment that belong more or less to dress, including the military 
and naval uniforms, and the religious vestments of various 
nations and churches. 

The fifih compartment will contain rough industrial pro- 
ducts, such as rocks, metals, the produce of the chase and of 
the fishing-line, and generally all the substances operated 
apon in the next division. 

The sixth will undoubtedly be one of the most interesting 
groups in the building. Human industry, in all its develop- 
ments, will here be seen in full activity. Machines of every 

shape, size, aud construction will be at work in an imposing 
area, a hundred and ten feet in width, and eighty feet in 
height; and itis hoped that every process of manufacture 
that can possibly be represented will be witnessed in active 
operation ; One point to which the efforts of the Commission 
ave been directed being that of inducing workmen from eve- 
ry cepartment of skilled labour, to come to Paris, and occu- 
py themselves in their several departments in the Exhibition 
puilding. 

The S anth zone will be occupied with the manufacture of 
food in all its forms. Here will be produced daily a large 
portion of the material to be consumed at the réstaurants and 
relreshment rooms of various nationalities withiu the build- 
ing. The width of this department wiil be forty-five feet, and 
its height twenty feet. 

The preceding seven classes will all be contained under the 
roof of the building itself; the two following will be ranged 
oa a similar plan withio the grounds or park surrouuding it, 
the radiating lines separating the different nationalities being 
elso continued through the outdoor zones, 

The eighth division will be devoted to agriculture, compri- 
sing both living specimens of farming-stock and agricultural 
implements Of every kind. In addition to these, will be ex- 
hibited bees, silk-worms, the cochineal insect, fish, &c. in va- 
rious parts of this department of the grounds. 

The ninth group will consist of horticultural productions 
and buildings, and will afford great opportunities for display- 
ing the taste and skill of those who undertake this portion of 
the work. 

The remainder of the park will be laid out asa pleasure- 
ground, a portion of it, however, being devoted to the steam- 
eogines required for the machinery within the building, as 
well as to Other manufactures more suitable to be carried on 
in the open air. In various parts of the grounds, aquariums, 
tustic buildings, model stables, winter-gardens, fountains, and 
statuary will be erected, and a space will beset apart for the 
display and exercise of carriages and horses. An extensive 
experimental laboratory, hydraulic machines, observatories, 
theatres, and concert-halls, restaurants, cafés, and the usuai 
outdoor games and arausements of an English fair, form part 
ofthe programme. An artificial river wiuding through the 
grounds will, no doubt, add greatly to their beauty, and will 
reader it still more difficult to recognise in its metamorphosed 
sate the well-known “Champ de Mars,” with its military 
and dusty associations. One group remains to be mentioned, 
which will be found (divided into seven subdivisions) either in 
a Wansverse passage of the building or in the park, according 
to the nature of the articles exhibited. The title of this divi- 
tion is, “ Objects specially exhibited for the amelioration of 
the physical and moral condition of man ;” and it will include 
educational system and apparatus for the young, libraries 
and educational appliances for adults, specimens uf national 
costumes and specialities of national production, mo- 
dels of dwellings constructed with a view to 
health and hygiéne, and specimens of various kinds of tools 
and of workmanship, in many instances illustrated by the 
workman himself, in every variety both of kind and of na- 
tionality. 

Such is a slight and necessarily very imperfect sketch of the 
contemplated Exhibition of 1867. it remains to say a few 
words as to the financial part of the scheme. The French 
government has guaranteed the sum of six millions of francs 
(£240,000), and the city of Paris has made itself responsible 
jora similiar amount. A private subscription has been rais- 
edio guarantee afurther sum of eight millions of francs 
(£620,000), on condition that any profit remaining after all ex- 
penises shall be handed over to the subscribers; and the pop- 
ularity of the scheme may be judged by the fact, that this suli- 
scription quickly reached the amount of ten million francs! 
Let us hope that our own country will on this occasion be 
fally and worthily represented, and that large numbers from 
every part of Great Britain and Ireland wil) avail themselves 
ot 90 rare an opportunity to increase their knowledge of the 
— products of our globe, in their multiplied ramifica- 


The Exhibition is to be opened on the first of April, and to 
Temain open until the thirty-first of October. 


————_e—_—_ 


LOVE AND GLORY. 


My acquaintance with Mr. Tiddijohn commenced with an 
that might have startled a pilgrim less familiar than 
myself with the ways of this remarkable world. 

“You are admiring my wife, sir,” said Mr. Tiddijohn, walk- 
ing suddenly up within six inches of my person. (We were 
2 & voyage from the port of Southampton to that of Cowes, 
and the sea was—I am not aware if the expression be techni- 
cal—wobbly.) e 

Sir,” I replied, “ifthe lady in the striped Garibaldi be 
your wife, it is impossible not to admire the composure, the 
ace, with which she adapts herself to the siogular notions 

¥ uneasy vess ——Bless me, how she ro ls!” 

The sea is lively, sir,” said Mr. Tiddijohn. “ But the spirit 
of my wife soars superior to the hailments common to huma- 

»and never——Eh! Yes, my dear... .Excuse me, sir.... 

—stewardess /”” 

And he darted away. 
is better, sir,” resumed Mr. Tiddijohn, presen'Jy re- 


“Tam rejoiced to hear it, sir,” said I, 


“Glory loses no lustre on these occasions, sir,” continued 
my friend, a punchy little maa, with a curious mixture of state- 
liness and vulgarity. 

“Glory, sir, has more to do with heart than stomach,” I ob- 
served. 

“You are right, sir,” suid Mr. Tiddijohn. ‘ Neverthe- 
less, half a dozen curaway-seeds would have done no 
harm.” 

“TI beg your pardon?” 

i,“ They might have absolved her from this necessity, sir,” 
said Mr. Tiddijohn. “In another, the situation would have 
been humbling. Glory makes everything attractive.” 

“ Even sea-sickness?’’ said I, laughing. 

“T cannot join in your mirth, sir,” replied my queer little 
companion, drawing up his squat figure to its tull height. 
“ When I see such a being stretched, limp, and pale, upon a 
saltish bench, rejecting tue offices of friendship, and—and a 
good deal more—and with a countenance expressive of the most 
profound indifference as to the eventualities of the voyage—I 
ask myself, can this be Glory ?” 

“ Glory ?” 

“Glory, sir. My Glory. My wife’s name is Gloriana. Our 
family neme is Tiddijohn.” 

I bowed. 

“I have the honour, sir,” resumed my friend, “to be the 
husband of that lady, on whom I noticed that you were bestow- 
ing very marked attention. I fee] it—I always do—as a compli- 
ment to myself. I accept your homage in the best spit. I 
took the liberty of addressing you, contrary to tue customs 
of the circle in which we move, for the purpose of inviting 
you to express, in the frankest and most unreserved manner, 
your opinion of my wife.” 

I glanced at Mre. Tiddijohn. It way an unlucky moment. 
She was rising on her elbow, while an attendaut sylpb, or 
naiad....It is no matter, for I was already in a position to 
confess, with all sincerity, that the wife of my curious little 
friend was unquestionably a very beautiful woman. It is easy 
to understand, further, that the beauty that can vindicate it- 
self under such adverse conditions must be of no mean order. 

“*Gloriana’” I thought. “Come, she is worthier of the 
name than that swearing, boxing, iron-hearted masculine flirt 
upon whom Sidney’s poet-soul bestowed it.” 

She had resumed her recumbent position, and I could see 
the colour timidly revisiting her smooth fair cheek, as if it 
were not quite ceriain of its tenure. Her large liquid dark- 
blue eyes were fixed upon the hurrying clouds, and she seemed 
indifferent even to the fact that an object resembling a golden 
thirty-two pound shot, called, lam told, a “ chignon,” and 
carried at the back of the head, had burst its cerements, and 
hung, a glittering wave, across the arm of the bench oa which 
she reclined. 

Mr. Tiddijohn was watching me with an expression of pro- 
found content. : 

“ You are enchanted, sir,” he said, at last. 

“The spell is powerful, 1 must own, But, excuse me, does 
not the lady at this instant need ——” 

“T dursn’t—that is, I cannot approach her,’ said Mr. Tid- 
dijoho. “Ihave this moment received a warning glance— 
familiar to me—and which I interpret thus: ‘ Keep your dis- 
tance; you have been smoking.’ On atondong, as we have 
yet half an hour to Cowes, I will, with your permission, relate 
to you one of the most remarkable stories you ever heai, and 
allerwards present you to its heroine.” 

“ T embrace both offers, sir,” I replied, “ and this cigarette, 
whose flavour will not survive its extinction above a minute, 
will not, [ trust, prevent my being admitted to the honour you 
propose. Pray begin.” 

Mr. Tiddijoun placed himself in a comfortable position, 
commanding a good view of his wile, and, in well-chosen lan- 


“Sir, it was a disappointment. But I resigned myself, like 
aman, to the course destiny had prepared, and for three 
years did my very dest to propagate the illusion that Mesere, 
Sprounce and Alkali’s soaps were better than anybody else’s, 
notwithstanding that that spirited firm were content to sup- 
ply them at one-third the usual cost. Such extraordinary 
success attended my representations, that I was at length 
taken ioto partnership, and was doing very fairly, when my 
mother received a second communication from America. 

“It was written by a lawyer in Memphis, and informed us 
that my father was dead. He died, sir, from over-excitement, 
occasioned by an extraordinary stroke of good fortune. He 
had, it seemed, invested his money in the purchase of a piece 
of land, near which a town of considerable size was intended 
to be built. The site proved unhealthy. The town went 
elsewhere, and my father’s property sank to zero. Unwilling 
to report this result to us, he managed to support himself in 
various ways, until some. remarkable discoveries in the land 
immediately adjoining his own, induced him to attempt simi- 
lar researches. The result may be told in three short words. 
Bat, sir, they are significant. He struck oil. When informed 
by the agent that he was realising one thousand pounds a day, 
he fainted, and when, after a short but severe illness, he 
awoke to the consciousness that one hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds had been offered for the produce of his land, 
he merely ejackerlated, ‘ Take it,’ and expired.” 

Mr. Tiddijobn was silent for a moment; then, after a 
glance at his wife, resumed: 

“T was a rich man now, sir, but I cannot say that I was a 
happier one. I could now travel, if I liked, in reality, and I 
did. I embarked on the salt seas, and sailed, sir, for Bullone. 
The voyage occupied two hours and a half. Were there any 
overland route to Eugland, I should certaialy prefer it. Afver 
some time, I endeavoured to induce my mother to jine me; 
but she wrote that she was wedded to Simmery-axe, and also 
to the curate of a chapel there, who had about nineteen chil- 
dren, and wanted a motherly woman to take the place of his 
deceased partner. 

“ Left alone in the world, I returned to England, and took 
. or eae lodging at the West-tud. What shall I do next? 
asked. 
“* Marry, said my mother who was nursing her fourteenth 
step-child, ‘and surround yourself with such cherubs as these.’ 
(Her eldest ‘ cherub’ was six-and-twenty.) 
“I bad no objection to marry; and, indeed, had a secret 
suspicion that that was what I wanted. ‘Man, the ’ermit,’ 
you are aware, sir, pined, till woman smiled, Bat it was not 
80 easy to fiud my mate. Whether a childhood passed among 
the noble Brandons had elevated my taste, or whether I had 
gleaned a little bit of romance from my books, [ cannot say, 
but I felt that not one of the young ladies I had hitherto 
known could fill the aching void in this buzzom. Coarse, sir, 
coarse. Sometimes showy, but coar-e in grain.” ; 
“My great amusement was to stroll inthe Park with my 
friend Jack Prosser (for, though I was a swell now, I did not 
cut my old mates of the commercial-room), and speculate up- 
on which of the beautiful delicate young creatures that flew 
past us, sitting, lightly as snow-flakes, upon their graceful 
steeds, and rosy with exercise and mirth, should be my 
choice, provided I could get her! But these were all dreams. 
I had, at that time, sir, no position in society, except that of 
lolling over the rails in company with the Earl of Griffin- 
hoof, or my Lord Viscount Fizgig, whom I didn’t know. 
“lt was of little use that Prosser reminded me of my 
wealth. 
“«There’s you,’ said my friend, kindly, ‘with your five 
thousand a year that could buy up half the nobs and swells 
(if their debts was paid) that’s prancing about here; and 





guage, excepting when, for a moment or two, he became ex- 
cited by the theme, favoured me with the following narra- 
tive. 

“Born, sir,’ commenced Mr. Tiddijohn, “in Quantock 
Street, Simmery-axe, transferred at an early age, avout ten 
months, to the ancient feudal residence of the Dooks of Bran- 
don in Humpshire, I passed my sunny childhood among the 
streams and woodlands of thut beautitul domain.” 

“You are connected with the family?” I asked. 

“Iam, sir,” replied Mr. Tiddijohn, calmly; ‘my mother 
was wife of the duke’s under butler. She subsequently be- 
came housekeeper. His grace, as all the world is aware, re- 
sided principally in a modest lodging in Paris, and my mo- 
ther’s chief duties, for many years, consisted in admitting lit- 
tle groups of people (who thought they were taking pleasure) 
at one end of the picture-corridors for sixpence apiece, and 
dismissing them peremptorily at the other, for a shilliug. 

“ My excellent mother found this uccupation so profitable, 
that she conceived the idea of bringing me up to the same, 
and I had already mastered the pictorial history of the noble 
Brandons, down to the vinth century, when—you’ll hardly 
believe your hears, sir” (Mr. Tiddijohn was becoming ex- 
cited), “ a horder come for to sell the ’ole lot of ’em down to 
the Lady Halithea, who died unmarried, of ’ooping-cough, 
haged nine. Hafter this sackereligious act, nothing prospered. 
A wing of the mansion was burned down, tenants bolted, 
hagents come to grief, tbe dook died, and my mother gave 
warning, which was took. 

“She had saved a good lump of money, sir—so, at 
least, I thought it tien,” continued Mr. Tiddijohn, “ nigh five 
hundred pound. My father proposed to take charge of this 
sum, to add to it the whole of his savings (which proved to be 
nine-pound-seven), take the whole to America, and invest it 
in the purchase of land. My mother and I were to return, for 
the present, to Simmery-axe, and jine him—my guv’nor, that 
is—at afutur period. . 

“He promised to write, and kep’ his word; but he took 
ten years to do it, and then he only mentioned that he would 
write again. I was, by this time, about twenty, and thought 
I should like to do something foz a living, seeing it wasn’t 
very probable tbat my guv’nor, and the five hundred pound 
odd, had come to any good. My mother asked me what I 
should like best to be. I made answer,‘A traveller.” You 
see, I had read a many books of travel, Sindbad, Peter Wil- 
kins, Robinson Crusoe, ansetterer, and had a great wish to 
visit foreign lands. We had a relation in the drv goods line 
at Liverpool,and when my mother wrote, telling him my 
wishes, and asking his udvice, he, Mr. Normicutt, replied, 
‘All right. Send him to me.’ 

“ Weil, sir, I took an affecting leave of my mother, promis- 
ing to return in five year at the outside, and to send her, in 
the mean time, little tokens of my safety and remembrance— 
a diamond, some purses of sequins, a hundred monkeys, or so 
—and off I si in high spirits for Liverpool. 

“The event did not justify my expectations. Five minutes’ 
conversation with Mr. Normicutt revealed the fact that my 
journeyings were to be solely in thé interests of the Mesars. 
Sprounce and Alkali, manufacturers of fancy soaps, and to be 
limited, for the present, to the three northern counties of my 





native Jand, 


you’re in the dumps because you can’t catch a countess at 
once!’ 

“*JT don’t particularly want a countess, says I, ‘for that 
wouldn’t make me acount; and I shouldn't like to have to 
call my wife my lady. All I ask, Prosser, isa lovely, sweet, 
angelic—— Hush—look here!’ 

“There passed us, at this moment, a gentleman and lady 
on horseback. The gentleman had large grizzled mousta- 
ches, and a proud fierce look, though, at the time they came 
by, he was laughing at something his companion had said. 
The lady was nearest to us—so near, that I could have touched 
the amethyst top of her delicate riding-whip. She turned ber 
face full towards me for a second; but that was enough. The 
next thing I was conscious of was a pull at my sleeve. 
Progger was hailing me as if I had been five hundred 
yards off. 
“‘T gay! Hoy! Tiddijoho! 

Halloa 

“TI rubbed my eyes, as if waking. ; 

“<« Jack,’ I gasped, ‘did you see that? Was it human? 

“¢ Human! What d’ye mean?’ said Jack. ‘I say, old fel- 
low, collect yourself; they’re a starin’ at us.’ , 

“<T am collected—all of a heap,’ 1 said, taintly attempting | 
ajoke. ‘But, Jack—that girl—she shot me!’ 

“** Shot you?’ ejaculated Prosser. ; 

“¢T felt it pass through me, I replied (and so I bad}—‘in 
at my eyes, through my heart, out at my toes.’ 

“*Tv’s well iv’s gone,’ said Jack, gruffly. 

“*But I feel it still. Jack, if that’s love, I’m taken sudden, 
and fatally.’ 

scot’ tone not,’ says Jack. ‘That would bea bad job, that 
would, for you’ve no chance there,’ 

“*Bh? hat? You know her?’ - 

“¢Very well, said Jack. ‘Our people supplies her with 
lace. She has just chosen a——’ 

“* Her name ?” 

“sCaliver. She’s the only daughter and heiress of Gene- 
ral Sir Sampson Caliver—that proud old military swell she 
was riding with. He’s a very unpleasant card, J can tell you, 
and precious short with everybody but her. They’re in tip- 
top society, and he wants her to m a dook,’ 

“What dook?’ said I, bewildered. ‘I'll tear her from 
that dook’s arms! T’ll——’ 

“*Don’t be an ass,’ said Prosser, kindly. ‘It’s no use, dear 
old boy. Why, she was a-quizzing you assbe passed! It’s 
that weskit and cravat. I’ve often ’inted that you dress too 
loud.’ 

“* Quizzing !...... Loud!...... Prosser!’ I gasped, ‘you 
don’t understand. Lady—princess—queen—whatever she 
may be, I love her all the same. J can’t help her station. If 
she was a barefooted beggar, I'd marry her and she’ should 
ride in a chariot of gold. As it is, I shall love her, secret, 
for the rest of my life, and leave my fortune to the dook’s se- 
cond son. For legal purposes, I desire to know her christian 
name.’ I tookout my note-book. 

“¢Gloriana,’ said Jack. 

“¢Glori——’ (my trembling fingers almost refused to write _ 
her beautiful name). ‘Prosser,’ I continued, ‘I want to be 
alone. Good-bye, old boy, for the present. We meet to- 


What’s the matter now? 





night, as usual—half-past — Harmonic Hedgehogs.’ And 
we parted, 
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“T walked across the Park. It has been said that,in mo- 
ments of great excitement, fancy plays us all manner of 
and I wasn’t at all surprised to see, in fiery characters 
six foot high, written on the air, ‘Approaching Marriage in 
"Igh Life. We rejoice to learn that a marriage bas been ar- 
ranged between the lovely and accomplished daughter of 
General Sir Sampsen Caliver, G.C.H., K.C.B., and his Grace 
the Dook of Ampassy-Etcetera.’ Well, may they be blest! 
O Gloriana! beautiful phantom! I have sein you, loved 
ou. From this hour forth you sit, though you don’t know 
t, enshrined in my heart of hearts. No vile unworthy 
thought shall ever approach your throne—no selfish hope, no 
vain desire. Thus only can I be worthy to cherish your 
sweet image, to worship you, my fuiry queen—my goddess- 
bride—my— 

“«Hil hil there! Hah/’ rang in my ears and the vext 
moment I was flying, head over heels, I knew not whither! 
I suppose I was unconscious fora moment, for, on recover- 
ing, 1 found myself on the ground, in the ride, with my head 
on somebody's knee, the centre of a large circle of people, on 
foot and horseback. A sort of altercatior seemed to be go- 
ing ov. 

g. Atrocious carelessness!’ ‘ But be was repeatedly called 
to.’ ‘Culpable disregard of humanlife!’ ‘Galloping swell 
—little he cares,’ &c. 

“The gentleman has tendered his card and adress, and 
desired that this person be looked to,’ said one of the horse- 
mep, quietly. 

“ Yes, five shillin’s for a cab, and take away the dead ’un, 
rowled a bystander. ‘Take t’other into custody, J say. 
ft had been one of us, he’d ha’ been in the station-’ouse by 

now.’ 

“© You bad better ride on with your daughter, Sir Sampson,’ 
said the quiet voice, ‘and let me jook to this.’ 

“T raised myself with some difficulty. Sir Sampson, calm 
and haughty, and Gloriana, pale and frightened, stood before 
me in the midst of the excited mob. I cast one glance upon 
her. 

“*Hear me,’ I said. ‘Will you be silent, and hear me? 
The fault was mine—solely mine. This gentleman was in no 
way to blame. I want veither his card nor hib assistance.’ 

“¢Tshould think not!” bawled the voice of Jack Prosser, 
who, attracted by the hubbub, had run back to see what was 
‘up.’ ‘Assistance? nothing of the sort! My friend has ten 
thousand a year!’ shouted Jack, in a voice that might have 
been heard at Charing-cross. 

“* Hush ! hush! Jack, and get me away,’ I said, faintly ; and, 
with one more glance at Gloriana, relapsed into insensibility. 

“T had received a severe blow on the head, and was much 
shaken besides. The doctor feared concussion of the brain, 
and kept me very quiet and low; but I was better on the 
fourth day, and was then informed that a servant had called 
every,day with inquiries, and, on the last occasion, had left 
a pote. I glanced at the monogram on the seal, and tore it 


open : 
= . “107, Hyde Park-square. 

“© Dear Sir,—It is with sincere pleasure that I learn that 
you have sustained no serious injury from the accident, 
occasioned (I must frankly confess) by my carelessness, but 
which, with most gentlemanlike feeling, you attributed to 
yourown. My daughter unites with me both in condolence 
and congratulation. Trusting that an acquaintance so inaus- 
piciously begun may ripen into an intercourse of a far more 
agreeable character, I remain, dear sir, your faithful servant, 

“*Sampson CALIVER.” 

“ Whoever taught Sir Sampson the delicate Italian hand 
in which this note was written, would have been highly 
pleased to notice how well the gallant general had retained, 
through all the haste und scramble of military life, the light, 
firm totch of youth! He would have remarked, further, that 
Sir Sampson preferred a crow-quill, and scented his pink 
despatches with the fragrance of the jessamine. My heart told 
me who had written that note, and who had not objected to 
write that she wished our acquaintance might improve 

“It did improve, sir. Before I had left my room, Sir Samp- 
son culled on me in pefson, and sat for nearly ten minutes, 
talking agreeably. He seemed much struck with the luxury 
and elegance of my apartments, and observed that it needed 
nothing but a few Rembrances and keonardodaviachys, to 
make it perfect. As I didn’t know for certain -what he meant, 
and thought it might be some new kind of bath, or boot-jack, 
I cssentel, and said I would get half a dozen or so the first 
time I could stroll out towards Soho. Sir Sampson smiled, 
and nearly knocked me down a second time, by pressing me 
to come to lunch ona certain day, when his daughter would 
be (‘From home,’ I thought) delighted to show me some 

pictures, which might guide my choice. 

“ We are approaching Cowes. I shall not, therefore, attempt 
to describe the tumult of emotion in which I passed the in- 
tervening time. I was, however, sufficiently collected to re- 
form my wardrobe. My costume on the eventful day was 
quietness itself, being. according to the fastidious Jack, cou - 
pounded of the undertaker and ihe parish clerk. 

“All that morning passed in a species of dream. I knew 
that I was presented to Gloriana—that I sat and talked with 
her and her father—goodness only knows what I said—and 
that, after a trying progress through the picture-gallery, in 
which the rich music of Gloriana’s voice kept me entirely 
unconscious of the meaning of her observations, we sat down 
to a sumptuous lunch. A fourth cover had been laid. I sup. 

it was for the dook. But we didn’t wait for him, and 
he didn’t come. 

“ All this time, sir, though I was at the very ’eight of ’appi- 
ness, I felt that 1 wasa fool. She could never be more or 
less to me—poor half educated fancy-soap man—tban an ob- 
ject of distant adoration, and, when my idol was withdrawn, 
where should J be? I put on astrong resolution, and, filling 
a bumper of port, I drank Aer health and Sir Sampson’s, and 
then said I must go. 

“¢ But, my dear Mr.—Mr. Tiddijohn,’ said the general, ‘ this 
must not be your last visit. We are not so easily satisfied. 
You must dine with us, say to-morrow, if your numerous 
engagements permit. You bave not yet heard my daughter's 
volon, you know.’ 

“1 looked at ber so quickly, that I caught her knitting her 
beautiful brow at her father, as if she didn’t quite endorse his in- 
vitation. So I began stammering an excuse. Bat Sir Samp- 
son would not listen. He put my numerous engagements aside 
in no time, and I found myself, on the following day, handin 
Gloriana in to dinner. Tne same mysterious cover was lai 
for a fourth party, but nobody came. The dook, I thought, 
takes it very coolly! 

- Caliver was gentle and patronising etimes, 
thought, just a trifle sarcastic—but what could ITexpect? If 
you come to that, what business had I there at all ? 

« After she had left us, there wasa pause. I was afraid Sir 
Sam was aboutito return to the subject of the Rembrances 
and Somethingvinchye, which I had discovered were pictures, 
but, instead of that, he suddenly inquired : 





“« Pray, Mr. Tiddijohn, do you pay frequent visits to your 
American estates ?” 

“I replied that I had not an acre of land of my own, but 
that I had considerable sums iovested in the Urited States se- 
curities, which returned a large income. 

“*T have always been of opinion, resumed my host, ‘that 
@ moderate income—say ten thousand a year—is the most en- 
joyable and the least embarrassing fortune that an English 
gentleman can possess.’ aes ‘ 

“T remarked that I should be perfectly willing at any time 
to risk the embarrassments attendant upon such a state of 
things, but hardly expected that the opportunity would pre- 
sent itself, 

“The general slightly raised his eyebrows. _ rs 

“*T_excuse me, sir) he said,‘ 1 do not wish to be in«'is- 
creet, but I certainly heard—from whom was it, some friend 
of yours, Lord Fizgig ?—that you were precisely in the envia- 
ble situation I have mentioned ?’ 7 

“I replied, frankly, tbat the partiality of Lord Fizgig, 
whom I knew very well (by sight), had perhaps exaggerated 
my possessions. had six thousand a year, my mother bav- 
ing contented herself with one, which would ultimately revert 
to me, . 

“Sir Sampson looked a little grave, but seemed gratified 
by this candid statement, and shook hands with me across 
the corner of the table. oo 

“+ You will excuse, my young friend,’ he said, kindly, ‘ the 
interest I—and 1 think I must say my daughter also—feel in 
the prosperity of one who has given such proofs of a high 
and noble nature. And permit me, while on this subject, to 
express my astonishment that Mr. Tiddijobno bas not bitherto 
formed some matrimonial alliance befitting bis wealth and 
station.’ 

“ Mr. Tiddijohn’s heart gave a slight bound. Does be, can 
he, recognize the possibility of my contending for such a 
prize as he speaks of—as—as, for instance, his own peerless 
child ? 

“T hesitated, and mumbled something in my frank way 
about uneducated tastes, humble desires, &c. 

“* Come, come, my good friend, that ‘won’t do, you know,’ 
said the general, good bumouredly ; ‘ nobility has claims; so 
has wealtb. Many a titled damsel (did she know your per- 
sonal worth as well as we) would wiliingly exchange her 
ancient name for that of Tiddijohn! But perhaps you do not 
care for titles and ancient lineage ?” 

“T honestly avowed that I cared for neither. To possess 
the object of one’s idola——that is to say, preference—was, 
in my opinion, the climax of human felicity. 

“* And such an idolatrous preference you have formed, eh, 
Tiddijohn ? said the general, with asmile. ‘Ah! you hesitate. 
You colour. How is this? Come,I aman old man of the 
world ; you are afyoung one. We are not upon even terms, 
ualess 1 am as candid as yourself. Tiddijohn, you love my 
daughter,’ 

“| started from my chair. 

“* General !—Sir Sampson !—your daughter ?—So wild—so 
presumptuous a hope——’ 

“*Would be perfectly natural, interrupted the general, 
coolly. ‘Sit down, my boy. The claret is with you.’ 

“T sat down, as if in a dream. 

“+ But, sir—I—I thought—the dook——’ 

“* The dook be hanged,’ said the general. ‘ Never shall he 
marry child of mine. If there be one quality in the youthful 
character more revolting than another, it is parsimony. Give 
me waste, give me extravagance, but spare me avarice! Tid- 
dijobn, I will let you into a family secret. It will, of course, 
go no further. Yourself, the dook, Gloriana, and I—we four 
—alone possess that secret. The necessity of surrounding my 
beloved child with all the luxuries her station, her beauty, 
her grace and accomplishments imperatively demand, has in- 
volved me in considerable pecuniary difficulty. Asa condition 
ot her marriage with the dook, I was compelled to stipulate 
that a certain sum—a trifle to him, but of some importance 
to a mere old soldier like me—fitteen thousand pounds, should 
be devoted to the payment of debts, chiefly (bear in mind) in- 
curred fur bis future wife. His grace retused. The match 
was thereupon formally broken off; ®ut, to satisfy my ghild 
that I had done all that an affectionate parent could, I inform- 
ed his grace that a cover would be Jaid for him as usual at 


that time might intimate acceptance of my terms. This very 
day the limit has expired. Gloriana is free. Do you under- 
stand me? Free /’ 

“For the moment, I hardly did undeistand him. As my 
thoughts disentangled themselves, I began to discover that the 
freedom of Gloriana was a first step in the direction of my 
desires. The second appeared to be a cheque on my bankers 
for fifteen thousand pounds. That might be managed. What 
was it in comparison with her? The next step presented the 
real difficulty. How was she to be won? With other 
cheques ? out on the thought! 

“*T have said enough,’ resumed Sir Sampson, ‘ to show 
you, Tiddijohn, that, supposing my conjecture to be correct, 
you will have po opposition to fear from me, provided my 
little stipulation be met in a corresponding spirit of candour 
and liberality. To own the truth, I fear you may encounter 
a more serious obstacle in the young lady. The dook had 
some fascinating qualities, and——But courage. Try your 
luck. You have my best wishes, and always my good word. 
But for twenty times the little advantage Tshall reap by it, I 
would not force the inclinations of my child.’ 

“T could not wish those words unsaid. And yet they sound- 
ed like the death-warrant of my hopes. ‘Try my luck! J? 
With a woman who had refused more offers (so Prosser had 
assured me) than she was yeurs old! | I had almost made up 
my mind to own that I had not courage enough for such an 
attempt, when the general observed : 

“*] comprehend your modest doubts, my good friend ; but, 
I think I see a way’....He paused a moment. ‘ Yes—it 
might answer. Would you mind my kicking you down- 
stairs ?” 

“* Sir! I exclaimed, thinking he was mad. 

“* Or pitching you out of the window? It’s quite low.’ 

“<«T don’t understand you, Sir Simpson.’ 

“* At all events, you will allow me to make use of any terms 
I please? Come, you won’t mind that, said the general, 
cheerfully. ‘ 7’is is our plan, you’see. Gloriana has in her 
character a strong spice of romance. Ifshe found that, owing 
to — addresses being unacceptable to me, I treated you 
with unmerited harshness, all the feelings of her gencrous 
nature would be at once enlisted in your favour. The more 
I raged and stormed, the more she would soothe and appeal. 


I| An interest once excited in her, who can say to what it might 


not grow? Eb, what say you? 

“ Bewildered with the suddenness of the proposal, dazzled 
with the hope of winning, by any means, that exquisite trea- 
sure, I somehow consented, before I well knew what I was 





doing’ 
«“Btrike while the iron’s hot,’ I remember Sir Sampson 


my table for a certain period, and that his appearance within‘ 


saying. ‘ But, first, one more glass to our success.’ And he 
ured out two glasses of something that tasted to me like 
iquid fire. It gave me courage, however, and, at the general’, 
suggestion, 1 marched into the drawing-room alone, deter 
mined to stake my fate upon a single throw. Gloriana was 
sitting at a small table at the far end of the superb room, the 
light of a reading-lamp falling upon her queen-like face, ang 
glistening on the golden spikes of the wreath she wore, ” 

“T remember making three or four strides towards her and 
then falling, in a sort of lump, on the floor. I remember yt 
tering a wild rhapsody of prayers, vows, and protestations, | 
remember Miss Caliver rising, with an expression of unfeigned 
alarm, and making for the bell. That, being embarraggeg 
my prostrate body, she paused, and that I took advantage of 
that fortuitous circumstance to grasp the skirt of her train 
and renew my vows. That, thereupon, she screamed alona’ 
That the general burst into the room, and, without hesitation 
collared me cn the spot, branding me as ‘ drunken clown’ 
‘insolent beggar,’ &c., and upbraiding me with this base re. 
turn for the kindness and hospitality f had received, 

“* You—you—a bag fellow—a dealer in soap-suds—pregume 
to love my daughter? Out of my house, miscreant, or—_’ 

_ “* Patience, papa—dear papa!’ said my begutiful mistrege 
interposing. ‘He meant no harm. Oh, let him go! See how 
pale he looks! And he only frightened me a very little? 

“* How!’ roared the foaming general. ‘ You plead forhim? 
Minion! You—you care for him?” i 

“* No, no!’ exclaimed my beloved. ‘I hate him!’ 

“*Then here goes! shouted the general. And he threw 
up the window. Gloriana shrieked, and cast herself be. 
tween us. : . ; 

“* Papa, papa, this is cruel and wicked! You shall not 
harm this gentleman—if he be one. I will protect him with 
my life! 

“*So, so,’ began Sir Sampson. But by this time I had re. 
gained my scattered senses. I rose. 

“* Stop, if you please,’ I said, with a voice so calm that it 
really sounded, to myself, as if somebody else was speaking. 
* Let me put au end to this. Madam, I trust you wil) pardon 
a gentleman—7¢ he be one—for having for an instant, in his 
humble but honest adoration, forgotten the reserve due to 
your feelings and his own. Sir Sampson, will you favour me 
with a moment’s conversation elsewhere ” 

“T bowed to Gloriana, and the general, looking rather dis. 
turbed, led the way to nis study. 

“* Well, my dear fellow,’ he began, as soon as the door was 
closed,‘ what’s the matter? All was going smoothly enough, 
You noticed how she came round ? 

“*T noticed one thing, sir, which seems to have escaped 
you, I answered. ‘ Miss Caliver announced that she hated 
me—‘ hate’ was the word. I love her; and not a whit the less 
for her honest declaration; but I no longer seek her hand, 
For her sake, I shall go unmarried to the grave, Sir Samp- 
son, I owe you something for your intended good offices. It 
was my declared purpose to bequeath my whole fortune to 
the second son of your daughter’s marriage with the dook. 
If I apportion fifteen thousand of that fortune to meet the 
pressing needs of her father, I shall but be anticipating, by 
so much, the benefit I intended for her and hers. Accept it 
freely, and if it smoothe the way to a renewal of the ducal 
match, I—I shall endeavour—to—to rejoi—’ 

“The general caught my hand. He was much agitated, 
and I saw that a powerful struggle was in progress between 
his better feelings and his need. 

“*You are a generous fellow, Tiddijohn,’ he said, at length, 
‘and I regret... .Well, well, my good friend, I accept your 
noble offer.” And the poor general hung his head as the last 
words died on his lips. 

“ Well, sir, you may — that this exciting ecene told 
severely on my spirits. Foreign travel was recommended, 
and I returned to Bullone, determined—not to forget Glo- 
riana: tat was impossible—but to think of her as little as I 
could, and never to look at an English paper if I could help 
it, especially that part of it which expresses the editor’s plea- 
sure at the impending marriage of two exalted personages he 
— saw io his life, and who don’t care twopence about 

im. 

“ Six months had passed, when, as I was one day walking 
on the quay, there landed, from the Folkestone steamer, 8 
party that attracted my attention. It consisted of two ladies 
in deep mourning, a distinguished-looking gent, with uncom- 
mon fine beard and moustaches (who seemed very attentive 
to the younger lady, and carried her shawls and little bsg), 
and a maid-servant. As they passed me, the young lady's 
veil blew aside. GLorraANna! 

“TI staggered back out of the way, but our eyes had met. 
She stopped short with an expression of joy, and stepped 
hastily towards me, holding out both her little handg. 

“ «Dear Mr. Tiddijohn, this is, indeed, fortunate! Aunt, let 
me present you to this kind friend of—of my poor—’ She 
burst into tears. 

“ Her aunt came to the rescue, and in a few moments I was 
made aware that the general had died suddenly « short time 
since, leaving among his papers a memorandum 
his transaction with me; his earnest gratitude for what he 
termed my generosity ; and his deep regret that all his sub- 
sequent endeavours to trace me out had failed. 

***You will come and see us, dear friend,” said Glo- 
riana, smiling through her tears. ‘Here is our address in 
Paris. Come soon.’ 

“*If—if the dook has no objection,’ I stammered, gla 
at the male member of the party, who had been a silent, and, 
as I thought, a stern and gloomy witness of the scene. 

“«The dook ! exclaimed Gloriana. 

“* This gentleman—’ ‘ 

“*Hush, dear Mr. Tiddijohn. That is our German courier, 
Adolf Krauss!’ 

“*Ho, said I. * Then I will come to Paris.’ : 

“And so I did. And here is Cowes, but there is time, si, 
to present you to my wife. My love, my.... Glory, let me 
~ re to you my friend, Mr.—— Humpb! our fellow- 
traveller.” 

— 


GAVARNI—PAUL CHEVALIER. 


From a modest house at the corner of the Avenue Bugesud 
and the Avenue de l’Imperatrice, a thin-waisted man, with 
a very grave face, wrapped in a black velvet gown, would of 
late watch the crowds of happy Parisians Geiving aod riding 
to and from the Bois de logne. He had among 
them many a year, and had shone in their midst. But now 
the fasbionable man had withdrawn himself from the world. 
His beard was grey, and he hada h that spoke of 


& 


grave. He had been a gallant who could turn a complings 
exquisitely ; a wit, whose shafts were keen and e 
only with his pen, but also, and chiefly, with his pencil, 


| 


had observed the men and women of his day, their 
and prejudices and meannesses; and he had 80 
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them that he had earned for himself, albeit not of the 
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~ must be embodied in the history of his period. 


Paul Chevalier was a working engineer at Tarbes. It will | make her. 


ise many who have met bim in society, and must there- 
fore have admired his tact and grace and distinguished bear- 
ing, to bear that he was of the working class—» man born to 
live by the use of his strength; yetit was* ‘jut early the 
ight of his genius broke through his humv.. lot. He began 
pis Art-work by furnishing drawings to the books of fashion. 
working engineer had a taste for the elegant and the 
refined from the beginning. Aftera while Paul Chevalier’was 
emboldened to send two water-colour drawings to the Salon 
jn Paris. M. Germain was at the time the compiler of the 
Catalogue. The humble artist’s drawings were remitted from 
Gavarnie. M. Germain mistook the name of the place for the 
pame of the’artist, and Paul Chevalier’s drawings appeared 
asthe work of M. Gavarni. The pictures made a hit; and 
Paul Chevalier, with a laugh, stuck to the name of Gavarni. 
He in late years, when he was a fine gentleman, made a fair 
joke on the subject. A lady, who was wont to labour under 
the delusion that she was a wit, one day asked him whether 
be was cousin to the cascade of Gavarnie. “ Yes, Madame,” 
the artist answered, “I am cousin issu de Germain.” Many are 
the jokes and{polished sarcasms which travel still about French 
society a8 those of Gavarni. At the height of his renown he 
was feted and admired ; but neitber the adulation nor the rapid 
pace of the life spoiled him. Light and sparkling as he could 
be, he kept always a serious and sober background to his 
mind. M. Jules Claretie describes this phase of him by say- 
ing that he had the entrain of the Frenchman with the 
egm of an Englishman: that it was a drop of gin in a glass 
of champagne. So that champagne and gin express the 
relative values of the French and the English characters! 
We are obliged to M. Jules Claretie. ; 

Gavarni was in his prime and in his glory from about 1830 
to 1848. He was a correct and graceful artist, a keen observer 
of character, a pictorial wit and satirist. The vices, the 
meannesses, Of his time were illustrated and flagellated by 
bis practised pencil. It is remarked of him, and to his 
honour, (hat there are few, if any, personalities in bis works. 
His was that higher observation which, from a clays, can 
embody an individnal type, and punish a popular vice or 
weakness wi'bout making a scapegoat. Gavarni’s ‘“ Masques 
et Visages,” “ Lorettes Vieillies,” and his terrible parents and 
children, will live not only as finely conceived and executed 
works, but also as admirable and most authoritative material 
for the historian. Some of them, indeed many of them, 
present the naked truths of a dissolute society so sharply that 
we shudder; and Gavarni meant that we should shudder. 
This was the lesson the serious man who stood ever upright 
behind his comic mask insisted upon teaching. It has been 
said of Gavitrni that he was not a caricaturist, but a moralist. 
It is nearer the truth to say that he was both caricaturist and 
moralist. He did not, as we bave observed, caricature in- 
dividuals, but he enforced the salient characteristics of the 
type he wished to produce to the spectator’s mind by exaggerat- 
ing them. Ergo, he was a caricaturist. It will be remembered, 
to bis honour, that his great qualities were always employed 
on the right said; that if be painted vice, it was to show 
how hideous she was; that if he took learned observations in 
the byways and slums of Paris and London his mission was 
not merely to amuse the dadauds of the Boulevards. 

Gavarni delighted in the new world London opened upon 
him when he came among us in 1849. His pencil revelled in 
the picturesque miseries of St. Giles’sjand Whitechapel, as well 
as in the elegancies of the West End. He studied all the sbifi- 
ing phases of our social life with ardour. He made his 
countrymen acquainted with the multitude of our low games, 
and the dismal habits and predicaments of our uninformed and 
under-fed population. But he never caught the British type. 
His Englishmen are stage Englishmen. He got far beyond 
the stupidities of the old French caricaturists, and even the 
msjority of French caricaturists of our own time, whose only 
idea of an Englishman is a man with a hook nose and two 
fangs protruding from his upper lip. Even Gustave Dore is 
satisfied with copying the ancient absurdity. Gavarni, we 
repeat, studied hard to catch our English faces; but we have 
only to compare his people of the London streets with those 
of Lah to see what little way he made. 

But at home Gavarni was, at least, the equal of Leech. 
Gavarni was the accomplished artist. He had a grave which 
Leech never studied to reach. The exact position in the world 
of each of his figures is as plainly told by the magic strokes 
ot his peucil as it could be in pages of description. Gavarni 
‘was, moreover, @ facile and graceful writer. His letters on 
England, which are scattered hither and_thither, are said to be 
full of point and just observation. 

Gavarni called the sombre house from which, a sbattered 
man, he watched the brilliant company of Paris pass to the 
Bois, his tomb; and in this tomb he would lift the green serge 
from before his window and still admire the grace over which 
his pencil had loved to linger. In this retreat he lost his son, 
and the sorrow hastened him on his own long journey. A 
little while ago he was persuaded to go to Auteuil for better 
air,andat Auteuil on the 23rd of November this better air 
Teceived his last breath. e 

—— 


FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON IU. 


The critics of the Second Empire think themselves now enti- 
tled to take a new line. 
liberty is better than glory, and that an Emperor may be success- 
ful, and yet the nation he rules may be unheppy. They have 
something more gratifying to dwell on, and something to say the 
saying of which is much more pleasant. It has turned out at 


last, they assert, that the Empire is a failure. The success of 


Louis Napoleon has broken down ; and if he is not successful, 
what is he? They point to Italy, where France sees a new mari- 


time Power rising to threaten her ; to Rome, where an army of 


occupation has been protecting the Pope, only to leave him at 
last as unprotected a: ever; to Algeria, where a half-starved 
feeble French colony etruggles on, and where the French are 
actually obliged to ask the wretched Arabs to help them in’go- 
verning the country. Then, on the other side of the great wa- 


ter, France has managed to get on bad terms with one of her 


firmest and best allies, and has to retire in the most humiliating 


manner from an absurd attempt to set up a sham Emperor over 


the unwilling heads of a parcel of incorrigible knaves aad fools, 


France, they go on to say, is no longer the first Power of the 
Continedt. ‘She has been cajoled by Prussia until it was safe to 
defy her; and now Prussia remakes the map of Europe, as 
French dreamers used once to dream that France was going to 
remake it. The emaller Powers no longer believe that France 
can or will help them ; and Russia sees that she may have her 
own way in the East, for France went to Syria, but did not ven- 
ture to stay there. All this, we are told, has been done under 
the Empire, and the Empire is, therefore, not worth iis cost. 
There is indeed one use which France may make of the season 


ous on the Line at the annual exhibitions, a fame | or more despised, or show fewer marks of confidence in her own 


policy, if she were as free as the most liberal Constitution could 

To this argument from utility it is to be hoped she 

will tarn a willing ear, although she has learnt to be deaf to all 

the best argumenis which the friends of liberty have been fond 

of using for many along year. The French have not quar- 

relled with the Elect of December because he has demoralized 

them, or because he has cheated them with specious promises of 

what could never be realized. They have been told that Paris is 

a fine city, but very wicked ; that the passion for display excited 

by the rule of a luxurious upstart is exceedingly bad for them ; 

that the peasantry are degraded by being made to go through 

the transparent farce of universal suffrage ; that no honest ca- 

reer is now open to high-minded politicians ; and, generally, that 

French society has become blighted to the core under the pre- 

sent régime. They have been told all this, but apparently they 

have not cared much for it. The Empire gave them substantially 

what they wanted, and this was all they were anxious for. But 

now they are going to be taught better things by the stern 

schooling of adversity. The Empire lived upon the tradition of 
its unvarying success, and now its success is at anend. M. 

Jules Favre, more especially, has just written a preface to a 
book in which he tells us he prophesied this failure ; and neitber 
as a prophet nor as a patriot can he be sorry that his prophecy 

has,turned out to be true, 

The Empire has now lasted fifteen yeare, for last Sunday was 
the anniversary of the cowp d'etat, and this is a Jong time for 
avything to have lasted in France ; and, if it is to be known by 
its fruits, it ought to be known by this time. In some ways it is 
curious to thiuk how long ago the cowp d'etat seems in the history 
of the Government which it founded, and how much, by mere 
lapse of time, the Empire may be said to have overcome the 
vices of ils origin. Whether the Empire suits the French, or 
not, is exactly the question at issue; but undoubtedly the coup 
@etat scandalized Englishmen very much ; and if Mr. Kinglake, 
in his celebrated digres ion, exaggerates the feeling which the 
crime of the Second of December awakened in most English 
breasts, he only exaggerates it; and perhaps he does not exag- 
gerate what it once was, as treacherous memory might be apt to 
suggest. But the feeling of aversion with which the Emperor 
was once regarded has now passed away. We can judge him 
with tolerable fairness, and can perhaps pronounce an opinion as 
to his success as well as Frenchmen can. Has he really been 
successful? Is his Empire a failure? We must not, of course, 
deny that under any circumstances the Empire, being a standing 
insult to freedom, must be regarded as unsuccessful, for the auc- 
cess of bad things is not success. But this isnot what M. Jules 
Favre, and those who think with him and write as he does, mean 
when they say thatthe Empire has failed. They mean something 
much more a to discuss. They mesn that the Empire has 
failed just as the First Napoleon failed when he tuied to conquer 
Russia, and asthe Southern States failedwhen they tried to set 
up a separate Confederacy. In this sense, is it true that the pre- 
sent Emperor has failed? Toa certain degree, but only to a 
small degree, itis, we think, true. 
charlataory in the language in which the Emperor was spoken 
of, and in which he spoke of himself. He tried to instil the no- 
tion that he was a man apart, a being under a particular star, a 
bora Saviour of Society, and other things of that vague high 
sort. He was supposed to have deep, dark designs, which he 
was going to work out at the expense of mankind, avd which 
fate had decreed should invariably prosper. We in Eogland 
were to have the chief benefit of this preternatural grandeur. He 
was to love us, apd be our friend ; and if any one did anything 
we did not like, he was to go with his wonderful armies and 
give the naughty person a sound moral lesson. A fated, oracu- 
lar, invincible, incomprehensible person, executing the moral de- 


the interval between the Italian and the Danish wars, dwelt in 


been, as clever. 


now kindly, and not unjustly, as a man who has done many won- 
derful things and some foolish ones, and who has played a great 
part in Europe with much credit, but not with any overwhelming 
glory, for several years. 
But that he has failed, in the full sense in which M. Favre and 
other bostile critics assert that he has failed, seems quite untrue. 
If his reign is taken as a whole, it must be said to have been a 
successful one. He has made no conspicuous mistake, except in 
Mexico; and he has made this mistake because be calculated 
wrongly as to the issue of the American war, and made the same 
error that nine out of ten intelligent men in every country of 
Europe made. The very criticisms of his opponents destroy 
each other. That which one party applauded as the sole re- 
deeming feature of his career, the creation of Italy, the other 
party laments as an encouragement to evil-minded persons, and 
as a source of future hostility to France. 
or a bad thing in itself, but no one can say that the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of Italy has not been successful hitherto. 
Nor is it ever to be supposed that even a successfal man cn 
make things succeed which contaia the seeds of failure in them- 
selves. The French occupation of Rome is a failure, because 


which good government can come. Algeria is a failure because 


French colonist 


There was once a kind of 


crees of the 7%mes, was the notion of the Emperor which, during 


the breast of the susceptible and confiding British public. This 
is a dream that has now vanished. In France and out of France 
it is seen that the Emperor is but aman, that he makes many 
mistakes, that he trusts greatly to accident, that he is only a 
clever statesman, and that many other statesmen are, or have 
In this sense, then, he has failed, for he has to 
come off a pedestal of idolatry. He is thought of in England 


It may be a good thing 


the good government which it is intended to set up cannot be cet 
up, and there are no materials in an ecclesiastical Court out of} the expected crack in that heterogeneous body, General Peel 


the colony is destitute of resources, because the Arabs are too 
hey no longer try to explain that| wild and too numerous to be subdued, b 





could not be got to establish a decent Government, and of plant- 


that he was right—Saturday Review. 


——_>—_——__ 


THE SUPPOSED SPLIT IN THE CABINET. 





she battered her freedom for nothing. 


are not bold and self-relying enough under adversity to com- 
mand success. The experiments of seeing whether the Pope 


ing a settlement in Algeria, were not originally made by the 
Emperor. He took up the work of others, and all he had to do 
was to let these experimeuts be fairly tried. a * _ Lar ny 
it must be admitted, he has not been successful with Prussia ; : 
pee tees from time to time, durin 
for, although he was quite right not to plunge France into a war . » 
in order = ritbeik « snaps of German soil, yet he never | Which seemed to be leading the colony up to the point when 
meant to let things take the course they did, and he was bee 4 
forced, it is said, to disappoint the hopes of assistance by hold- . mee 
ing out which to Austria he procured the cession from her of | bee? pleased to call this “Annexation,” and efforts were 
Venetia. All that can be said is, that he did not control the| ™#de by small minded people to get up a cry ageinst the Pree 
course of affairs as much as it was expected, and as he expected | / . 
he would have done ; but he ultimately adopted the course | is, and to talk of going, and were willing to see her wait in 
which he thought best for France, and he made his subjects sec | the existing connexion till kicked out. Another set scared 


early, and pretty certain, if such debates have occurred, that 


General Peel, and probably Sir John Pakington, are standing 
up for high military and naval estimates, and that Mr. Dis- 
raeli, who bas more than once-criticised severely the “ bloated 
armaments” of the Jate Government, is reluctant to be again 
put into unfavourable comparison with Mr. Gladstone. All the 
@ priort probabilities are in favour of an economical party 
and a “reconstructing” party in the Cabinet; and though 
the division on Reform prcejects is not likely to be precisely 
identical with the division on finance, yet there is a strong 
general probability that the high constitutional enthusiasm, 
and “ honour-of-England” phase of feeling, which pleads for a 
new impulse to the Army and Navy, will also range itself on 
the side of “ no-surrender to democracy,” and therefore of un- 
flinching opposition to Reform. 

But whatever accumulated causes of division may exist in 
the Cabinet, one clement in the rumoure to which we have 
referred is evidently absurd. If Mr. Disraeli had to resign, 
the chances are that the Ministry would resign with him ; at 
all events, no one but Lord Stanley could possibly succeed 
him in the lead of the House of Commonze, and the notion that 
General Peel could take his place is simply a dream, and a 
very wild one. Nothing is more remarkable than the positive 
necessity which has grown up for an intellectual presentation 
of Conservatism to the House of Commons. The Conserva- 
lives, as numerically the weaker, both in the House and out 
of it, depend even more on ability of statement and argumen- 
tative strength thsn the Liberals, and a Conservative leader, 
even though as fluent and good-humoured as General Peel, 
who should show no power of recognising what we may call 
the intellectual symptoms of the day, would be in danger of 
being laughed out of court. No doubt General Peel expresses 
the real thoughts and feelings of the mass of the country 
squires infinitely better than Mr. Disraeli. But then the mass 
ot the country squires are quite aware that their real thoughts 
and feelings cannot rule in their naked -form nowadays, and 
need some dressing up in an intellectual costume before the 
can havea chance, As it used to be said that hypocrisy is 
the homage which vice pays to virtue, so it may be said that 
Mr. Disraeli is the homage which the squirearchy®pays to in- 
tellectual culture. * * 

Now, with every respect to General Peel, it is quite obvious 
that he is not competent to do anything of the kind. Heis 
a cheery old gentleman, with strong military prejudices, who 
has never yet quite reconciled himself to the old Reform Bill, 
still lees to the idea of a new one. He has that inelastic intel- 
ligence which never expands to admit a new idea. In the 
late great Reform debate he amused both his supporters and 
antagunists greatly by explaining to the manes of Joseph 
Hume how much evil the Reform Act had produced, how it 
had fearfully swelled expenditure and sanctioned a great 
number of disgraceful little wars, in which Eogland suffered 
much pecuniarily, and still more morally. He was opposed 
to the surrender of Catholic emancipation forty years ago, and 
would have preferred civil war and the suppression of the 
Catholic Association, even after the Duke of Wellington had 
given way. He is the same man still—one who cannot 
believe that the old Constitution, or the English Army, or the 
English nation, or the nation’s conception of its own national 
honour, can mean one thing in one generation and another 
thing in another. The Constitution ought to stand where it 
was and be worked by the same class; the Army ought to be 
governed in the same way and bear the same aristocratic 
stamp throughout; the nation should mean what it used to 
mean,—a collective whole, in which the aristocracy count for 
a great deal, the wealthy middle class for a good deal, too, 
and the working class for very little indeed; the national 
honour should be iaterpreted by the old standards of inter- 
pretation, soasto take the greatest account of England’s 
welfare and of avy slights or minute injuries inflicted on 
England, but very little indeed of the effect of our actions on 
the permanent welfare of other nations; in short, in .General 
Peel’s political mind all things continue as they were from 
the beginning of the generation, and symptoms of change only 
appesr to strike him as indications of danger to be guarded 
against, not as indications of growing forces the effect of which 
must at least be computed in all the political problems of the 
day.- Mr. Disraeli’s ingenuity may often be too great, bis 
adroitness in catching up the intellectual cries of the day too 
conspicuous, his dislike to put forward the old Conservative 
pleas too obvious; stjll it would be sheer madness in the Con- 
servatives to exchange him usa leader fora man who does 
not even know what it is to wish to reconcile Conservative 
prejudices with the intellectual tendencies of the age, jwho 
provably feels such prejudices only the more keenly that they 
run directly counter to those intellectual tendencies. * * 
If General Peel should resign, there are plenty of soldiers 
who could take his place, and fill it quite as well in the War 
Office, if not in Parliament, where General Peel is, no doubt, a 
favourite with the squires, and « respectable debater of the old 
jovial class. But if Mr. Disraeli were to resign, there isno one 
but Lord Stanley left to mediate between the body of his party 
and the mind of England ; and Lord Stanley fis too candid, too 
gc-ahtad, too little in faypur with the mass of his own party, to 
ve trusted by them with any heartiness at all. Ifthe heat of 
this Reform agitation should cause such an expansion in the 
ideas of any important members of the Cabinet as to cause 


will split off as the most weighty of the “inelastic” elements 

it contains, and leave more elastic intellects to attempt the 

difficult task of meeting Parliament after these divided coun- 

sels. But the chances are, no doubt, that if any great division 

occurs, the Tory Cabinet will scarcely meet Parliament at all. 
spectator. 


——__>—_—_—— 


, CANADIAN INDEPENDENCE.” 
Occasion has been made use of in these columns to point out 
the past three years, considerations 


independence of the mother country would be necessary, from 
prudential, commercial, and national reasons. Some have 


Press thereon. Others thought Canada is too well off as she 


themselves by picturing Canada being gobbled up by the 
“Yankees” in case of a separation, and depicted all kinds of 
evil if ever we let go the mother’s apron string, and relaxed 
a firm graspon the pap spoon. From time to. time we have 


We do not attach the least importance to the “ special in- | combatted these positions, fortifying the main arguments in 
formation ” of a Northern contemporary as to the split in the | favour of independence by quotations from inadllog Engliah 
Cabinet. “Special information ” is always so very special in | journals and speeches of eminent men at home. To-da) 
its sources as to have no general authority whatever, and it is| give an extract from the London Times, in which the inde- 
not very likely that the break-up, even if it comes at all be- 
tore Parliament meets, would come so soon as this. At all| account of British 


pendence of Canada is treated as a necessity, not only on 
icy, but as a matter of justice to the 
. It has come to this at } that the lead- 





events, it would not ones go ly on me sabes’ « of Reform. _ 
of adversit h which she i . She may learn that| But it is more than probable that warm de ve alread 
4 her freedom for not Be ihe could aa be weaker ' occurred about the Estimates which must always be settled w 


tax 
ke England is recommending, hoping for a course 
which the Free Press has stood alone in Canada as the advo- 
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cate of, conscious that whatever tation might 
effect, or timidity in counsel suggest, to separation it must 
come at last, and before long. We put it thus in self-defence. 
First, es inst any charge or suspicion of “disloyalty,” as 
has been alleged, holding as we do that the acceptance of Inde- 
pendence would be the most loyal as well as the most patriotic 
course that Canada could adopt. Secondly, in defence of the 
soundness of our course on national unds. It is the 
tendency of the day, as we have often ted out ; and it will 
be better to accept the issue, and reorganize ourselves as “a 
new sationality” upon it with deliberation and in peace, than 
have it forced upon us, perchance, some day, amid ‘he terrors 
of hostilities, and as the result of war.—Canadian Free Press. 
——__>—__— 
RECKLESS BANKING. 
FIFTY-FIVE TEMPORARY SUSPENSIONS. 


From the following letter—of which we give the substance 
—it will be seen, that no less than fifty-five National Banks 
failed to keep on hand even the necessary percentage of 
“ greenbacks”—required by the “ National bank act.” And 
what is still worse, the attention of the Comptroller of the 
Currency was only called to the fact by “the press’ of the 
country. Mr. Sherman’s “ resolution of inquiry” was not of- 
fered a moment too soon. It is certainly astonishing how 
confiding the American people have become since the war. 


Treasury Department, Comptroller of the Currency, ) 
Washington, Dec.14. § 
I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury ba directed 
to report to the Senate the names of the several national 
banking associations which have failed to comply with the 
provisions of the law requiring a reserve of money on hand, 
and that he report what legislation, if any, is necessary to en- 
force againetBuch associations the provisions of the law. ” 

The monthly statements required (by the act) are of no prac- 
tical value in determining whether the banks have complied 
with the law relative to maintaining the reserve of lawful 
money, because they exhibit averages and do not show the 
actual etate of affairs at any given date. The quarterly 
statements alone set forth the facts fully upon this point,so as to 
enable the Comptroller to decide whether banks have com- 
plied with the requirements in question. You will observe, 
therefore, that the details are furnished but four times a year. 
The latest official information now at hand is derived from 

uarterly reports received October Ist; at that date some fifty- 
mks were more or less deficients in their reserve of lawful 
money. They were immediately notified in accordance with 
the second clause of section 31, not to increase their liabilities 
by making any new loans or discounts, otherwise than by 
discounting, or purchasing bills of exchange, payable at sight, 
nor make any dividends of their profits, uniil the required 
proportion of their circulation, deposits, and their reserves 
of Jawful money, should be restored. Special statements were 
called for, to be made under oath, once week for four conse- 
cutive weeks, for the purpose of demonstrating their compli- 
ance with the law. The returnsin every case were prompt 
and satisfactory. I am of opinion, however, that the detail- 
ed statements now made quarterly ought to be made more 
a and I have recommended in my report that the 
law should be so amended as to require monthly returns ex- 
hibiting the condition of the banks in detail. By this plan 
the condition of each bank would be brought to the know- 
ledge of the Comptroller once every month, and he would 
be enabled to exercise a much more thorough and vigilant 
supervision than it is possible to do under the law as it now 
stands. The recently reported deficiencies in the lawful money 
reserve in New York City banks has come to my knowledge 
through the press. Some of the banks so reported have vol- 
untarily made statements showing that their failures to com- 
ply with the law was temporary, and has since been amend- 
ed. It is possible that as clearing houses are recognized in section 
31 that the managers of these institutions in Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia might be required to report weekly 
to the Comptroller of the Currency all banks that exhibited 
a deficiency in the reserve of lawful money, and that the ef- 
fect of such a requirement would be salutary. I have only to 
say, in conclusion, that the date of my information relative to 
the subject matter of the resolution is so long past that a list 
of the banks deficient in their reserve would be of little pre- 
sent importance, particularly as the deficiencies were of short 
duration and were promptly rectified. If it should be desired, 

however, the list of banks will be furnished. 
Very respectfully yours, 
H. R. Hurupurp, 
Deputy Acting Comptroller. 
To Hon. Hues McCut1ocn, Secretary of Treasury. 


—__>—_—_ 


Tue Frurrs or Carnesz Exciusfox.—Of ship-carpenters, 
ship-blacksmiths, ship-plumbers, ship-joiners, riggers, caulk- 
- sparmakers, sailmakers, boat-builders, nariue machinists, 
boiler-makers, we have ascertained that not less than fifteen 

nd men are out of steady work. The greater part of these 
represent families depending for subsistence upon the weekly 
wages of their heads. In addition, there are the immense 
number of common laborers who find employment in various 
ways when business is brisk in the yards. 
hy are not these men as deserving of governmental care 
as any like number working in wool or cotton? Shipbuild- 
ing was once a right arm of our prosperity. Wh, should it 
be voluntarily crushed out by paltry legislation ? We ean 
compete with all the world in the business if we are only 
allowed to get the materials at their market price, as other 
countries do. Have not these fifteen thousand intelligent work- 
men, deprived of work in this city alone, a right to the con- 
sideration of bane sel What have they done that it should 
80 legislate as to destroy their industry 7—N. Y. Hoening Post. 

TetecraPx RounpD THE WorLD.—The Russo-American 
Telegraph Company have already pushed their line to a point 
but eight hundred and fifty miles from Pekin. Telegraphic 
connection, therefore, between that city, San Francisco, and 
New York, may be looked upon as nearly an accomplished 
fact. On the other hand, the London and Calcutta line is 
now completed and in operation. Neg are in pro- 
gress for the extension of this line to Canton. the 
commercial and political interests involved, there can be no 
doubt that this will be done. There will then remain in the 
tel hic belt were he world a gap of only one thon- 

four hundred and thirty-five miles, distance between 
Pekin and Canton, which this company pro to fill. They 
have had to encounter a grave difficulty at very outetart, 
in the superstition of the Chinese government and people. 

It is commonly believed by the inhabitants that the poles 


“| we become accustomed to the wonderful achievements of 


and wires of the land telegraph would disturb the equable 
flow of luck throughout the Empi The united efforts 
of the diplomatic corps at Pekin have only so far succeeded 
in obtaining permission for the company to lay submarine 
wires between the seaport cities. But this superstitious be- 
‘lief will, no doubt, be quickly overcome. The immense size» 
wealth and commerce of the Chinese Empire are so well 
known that comment upon the importance of this enterprise 
is quite unn . Apart from its commercial advantages, 
it will furnish, in connection with the line from Calcutta to 
Canton, overland telegraphic communication between all of 
Europe and Asia and this western world. 
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European News. 

During the past week we have had but litile news of mo- 
ment per Atlantic telegraph,—and during the past four days 
none whatever. There is comparatively a lull, however, 
both in England and on the Continent. We do not deem it 
news to be informed that “ the Fenian excitement has entire- 
ly died out,” for, from the first, the “excitement” has been 
greater here than there, owing to the numerous sensation tel- 
egrams made expressly to order. We shall not ourselves 
expect much news of interest from England until Parliament 
meets, when it will again revive. 

The Emperor of the French has simultaneously received 
new representatives from the United Statesand Turkey. Na- 
poleon’s brief response to the former was exceedingly non- 
committal, being simply an allusion ‘to the “historical re- 
miniscences” we have already heard so much about, but which 
did not prevent this ambitious ruler from persistently at- 
tempting to create, during the late war, a Latin throne along- 
side this model Republic. Aud, if we are now rightly in- 
formed, the Emperor would be glad to withdraw some of his 
letters of instruction, which are still in the hands of his agent 
and dupe (who is not, apparently, in the best humour), before 
they are added to these boasted “ historical reminiscences.” 
Affairs at Rome are said to still be in a very “ critical con- 
dition,” his Holiness remaining obstinate, and, it is added, 
even ‘‘ peevish.”” We cannot blame the Pope, but neverthe- 
less would advice him to resign what little temporal power there 
is still remaining, as gracefully as possible. Italy, however, 
would appear to be courting trouble in Turkey, having or- 
dered two war vessels armed for the enforcement of certain 
claims in that quarter. 

Advices from Candia state that fighting still continued 
there, and the Turks had strengthened their blockading fleet 
around the island. 

Hungary still presses her claims for a separate ministry and 
parliament, and will doubtless succeed eventually, as the 
Austrian Minister, Baron Buest, has expressed the belief that 
such concession is only “a question of time.” The Hungar- 
ians, headed by M. Deck, think the less time the better, and 
no doubt at present consider themselves masters of the posi- 
tion, and prefer to remain s0. 

Prussia goes steadily on with the consolidation of North- 
ern Germany, and will doubtless be heard from hereafter in 
the affairs of Continental Europe. 

The Closing Y 

Before the appearance of another number of the Albion, the 
year eighteen hundred and sixty-six will have gone to join 
that “innumerable throng ” of things past, which the fleeting 
hours are constantly crystalizing into history. The present 
year has seen, like its predecessors, many public calamities 
and private griefs, but it has also witnessed the fruition of 
many hopes, the rea)ization of many schemes for the ad- 
vancement of civilization and the benefit of mankind. First 
among these stands the completion of the Atlantic Telegraph, 
the most poetic of day dreams converted into the hardest of 
stubborn facts. Were the success of this international enter- 
prise the single prominent event of the present year, it would 
rank in importance next to those in which this continent was 
discovered, and in which this new nation of the west sprang 
into being. Already has the miracle of the ocean cable prov- 
ed only a nine-days-wonder, and we read news from London 
and Paris—and even Rome and Constantinople—of the day 
previous, with as much indifference as the telegrams printed 
by its side from Philadelphia and Boston. Thus quickly do 


science, and take, as a matter of course, what our fathers 
would have insisted was beyond the range of the possible. 
Wonderful, however, as are these “long results of time,” 
others not less wonderful are awaiting usin the not distant 
fature. Before the new year shall have become old, the 
sensitive wire will have bridged the comparatively short 
space on the Russian-American line, which only now pre- 
vents communication being as instantaneous between New 
York and Pekin, as it already is between New York, Lon- 
don snd Calcutta. This accomplished, and the cities of Pe- 
kin and Canton connected, and Puck’s boyish boast of gird- 





ling the earth in forty minutes will be no Jonger a poetic Ji- 
cense but a literal and stupendous fact, 


But not only has a first-class event shocked the scientific 
world to its centre, the political arena has also witnessed one 
of those national upheavings which alter the boundary lines 
of nations and remake maps with preternatural celerity, 
The great German war—great in results, if not in duration— 
was fought within the brief space of a single montb, ang 
changes effected thereby that will influence for all time the 
destiny of not only the Fatherland, but of nearly every coup. 
try in Europe. The continental nationalities, at the com. 
mencement of the year, remained much as the treaties of 1815 
and the fall of the first Napoleon left them. His nephew, the 
present ruler of France, was the first to assert publicly that 
these treaties were but as so much parchment, ané immedi. 
ately the deadly fire-arm of Prussia transfixed them with g 
million needle-points. This achievement of a weapon, and 
this striking illustration of the superiority of the Prussian 
system of defense, aroused the rest of Europe from 2 long 
“dream of peace.” This year has seen the eggrandizement of 
Prussia and the decadence of His Holiness, the Pope. It hag 
also seen the realization of the Italian dream of unity, in the 
acquisition of coveted Veuetia, and the evacuation of 
Rome by the foreign soldiery which for years propped up the 
tottering msjesty of the Papal See. Prussia raised from 
second to a first-class power; Austria humbled ; Italy united, 
and Germany marshalled into two grand divisions, surely 
these are changes to render memorable a year, or even a 
decade. , 

Turning to this new world—this land so pregnant with 
promise for the future—we note the blessings the year has 
brought us. Conspicuous among these has been the arrest of 
the threatened visitation of the pestilence, which followed so 
closely the late destructive war. While the mother coun- 
try has not escaped, and some portions of the continent have 
been sadly ravaged by this fell destroyer, Cholera—this new 
world has suffered comparatively little. Especially has the 
city of New York been favoured in this respect, and its cili- 
zens have cause for gratitude. The crops have not failed, 
seed time and harvest have recurred in due season, and we 
have much to be thankful for. We shall certainly be highly 
favoured if, at the end of eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, 
our review of its events proves equally satisfactory. 

It is with grateful thoughts, then, we ring the ch year out 
and the new yearin. The Albion, also, is reminded of the 
lapse of time, as the passing years bring it nearer to its semi- 
centennial anniversary. -While but few may now remain who 
read its first issue, we are cheered by the thought that, though, 
like all terrestrial things, ever changing, its circle of readers, 
during all the years, has not lessened but increased, and that 
at this the entrance to a new division of time, it counts many 
new faces among its audience, who will, let us hope, before 
we part company, become very old friends. Thus hoping, 
and, at the same time, earnestly endeavouring to make our 
journal worthy the patronage which has been so long and so 
generously bestowed upon it, we would wish one and all,a 
progressive, a prosperous, and a “Happy New Year.” 





A New Phase in Mexican Affairs 


Recent advices from unhappy Mexico are to the effect that 
Maximilian has concluded not to resign his sceptre, as he 
at first contemplated—-and as he was actually doing when he 
was intercepted en route to Vera Cruz and sent back to Ori- 
zaba by the French generals—but to remain to aid in the 
“work of regeneration with courage and coustancy.” This 
he does in deference to the opinion of his ‘* counsel of minis- 
ters,” but at the same time announces his intention of con- 
voking @ national congress “on the most ample and liberal 
basis, where all political ‘parties can participate,” and this 
congress is to “decide whether the empire shall contiaue in 
future, and, in case of assent, shall assist in framing the fun- 
damental laws to consolidate the pubiic institutions of the 
country.” Such is the latest panacea for the ills of distracted 
Mexico. The Imperialists attribute their want of success in 
establishing the Empire on a firm basis, to the bad faith of 
Napoleon, who, after, by the most solemn engagements, 
pledging himself to furnish the new Emperor men and money 
untii he should be strong enough to raise his own revenues 
and recruit his own army, now pretends that reasons of state 
prevent the fulfilment of these pledges, and proceeds to with- 
draw his troops, which leaves the Empire in a measure de- 
fenceless, and allows the temporary triumph of the Liberals. 

To meet this condition of affairs, the foreign minister 
assures the people of Mexico, that he has received the most 
explicit assurances from Marshal Bazaine, that he will give 
his Majesty’s (Maximilian’s) government assistance in carrying 
out their plans as long as the French troops remain in the 
national territory. Thus provided for in the immediate fu- 
ture, the Emperor turns to his “national congress’ for  pet- 
manent relief. But will be be able to obtain it? What 
classes do “all political parties” include? Are the mojority 
of the Mexicans so favourably impressed with Maximilian’s 
rule, that they will enter a “national congress” to fix the 
yoke still more firmly on their necks? We doubt whether tbe 
** congress” will apy more truly represent the Mexican people, 
than did the result of a certain election in France express the 
will of the French people, hut whereby one Louis Napoleon 
was chosen President. We fear that the “ congress” is buts 
tub thrown to the Republican whale, as the Imperialists a 
sert that the Emperor has been informed, “ that negotiations 
hed been opened between the governments of France and the 
United States, for the purpose of arranging a Franco-Ameri- 
can mediation,” to put an end to the civil war, and that to 
secure such a result it was considered “ indispensable 
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that the government to be established under such me- 
diation, should be republican ‘in form-and liberal in spirit.” 
Without stopping to ioquire whether this alliance has any 
pasis in fact—and late Washington advices represent the 
“« Mexican question” as still unsettled—it is enough that it has 
been made the stalking-horse for the latest imperial scheme. 
{o view of the proposed mediation we are told that his ma- 
jesty, “ with a self-denial even greater than that which he 
evinced on accepting the crown,” at first contemplated the 
resignation of that bauble, but on reflection decided to con- 
fer with his “council of ministers,” who have prevailed upon 
bim, at least for the present,to remain. We think the advice 
was bad, and that the first impressions as to what was his 
duty under the circumstances, were probably the truest wis- 
dom. Maximilian has tried his hand at the government of 
Mexico,and has failed. He should now be content to re- 
tire in favour of some new man. As ‘or himself he has lost 
jn fortune, in reputation and in domestic happiness. Let him 
pasten to give up the emblems of power, before they prove 
pat the types of ruin as complete as it will be irremediable. 


The Changes of Half a Century. 

It is often quite 2s profitable to reflect upon the actualities 
of the past as it is to contemplate the possibilities of the fu- 
ture. In fact it is only upon what has occurred in time gone 
by, that we can attempt to forecast what may occur in time to 
come. History is said to repeat itsclf, and this may be true toa 
limited extent, but so far as the history of this new world is 
concerned, it has but an exceedingly )imited history to repeat, 
and therefore, here at least,old theories must give place to 
new and stern facts. Itis not likely, for instance, that the 
history of these United States of America during the past 
five years will ever again be repeated. It is not only highly 
improbabie, but may be considered actually impossible, that 
such an event should occur. In tracing the history of the 
world for thousands of years, we find that nations, like indi- 
viduals, are born, are gradually developed to their natural 
mature proportions, and then again—but sometimes not as 
gradually—decay aid pass away. Wars, however, growing out 
of either a lust for power and dominion, or some equally un- 
justifiable ambition, has invariably fallen to the lot of every 
considerable organization, or combination, of men. And 
such we imagine itis likely to be until the end of time. 

It is but a few years since a reformation in this respect was 
prophesied, and it was thought imperative that moral law 
should take the place of bygone feuds, that a general dis- 
armement might follow. How near this idea has approached 
a realization, the history of the past few years best testifies. 
War and its accompanying horrors has visited all the great 
divisions of the earth. Europe, Asia, Africa and America, as 
well as some of the Islands of the Sea, each and all have in 
turn felt the tread of armed men, and witnessed the deadly 
conflict of battle and bloody sirife between man and man. 
And allto what purpose? First the fight is to enslave, and 
again in turn to set free! First to build up, and then in turn 
tosummarily cast down and destroy. 

However, a!) this would appear to be an inherent weakuess 
in human nature. But with the march of time, great mate- 
rial progress has been made. All nations are, by eheer force 
of circumstances, made to participate in each other’s well 
being, and all the families of the earth are brought within the 
charmed circle of civilization ; and, strange to sey, the most 
useful discoveries in sciepce and art are now made by nations 
comparatively young in the history of our planet. How little 
the influence exerted upon the world, by the hundred of mil- 
lions resident in Asia, for instance, when compared with 
that exerted by the enterprising tens of millions, only, of Great 
Britain, or America! Even the nations of Western Europe, 
are, when compazed with those bordering upon the Mediter- 
ranean, far ahead in enterprise and enlightenment. More- 
over, with the lapse of centuries it becomes more and more 
apparent that universal education is the foundation of na- 
tional development and greatness. Wherever we find the 
printing press revolving rapidly, we find national advance- 
ment and enlightenment taking the place of darkness and 
superstition, and wherever we find these enligbtening ele- 
ments we also find energetic and comprehensive enterprize. 
Commerce, with its invigorating and welcome wings, reaches 
out to every country and clime, and not only enlarges, libe- 
talizes, and correspondingly elevates the source from which 
iteprings, but tends rapidly to awaken a kindred spirit in all 
who come within its inspiring touch. The march of events 
during the past half century has been startling, and in many 


* respects iurnishes food for serious thought, and useful contem- 


plation. ; 
Tnnothing perhaps has such great changes been wroughtas in 
our facilities for communication with the outer world. Forty- 
four years ago yesterday the Albion announces that its latest news 
had just been received per “ packet Columbia,”—which arrived 
the Monday previous from Liverpool, —with “ files to the 5th 
November.” The editorial summary is then pointed and brief, 
and runs thus: “The political state of Kurope remains the 
same; the latest accounts, however, describe the Greeks as 
more prosperous. England isin a happy state of tranquili- 
ly.” This is in strange contrast with our present average of a 
si@amer a day, and our telegraphic messages from all the 
feat European capitals, dated yesterday. But we are glad 
record, from these late despatches, that mother “ England 
ig in a happy state of tranquillity” and holiday enjoyment 
will; although we cannot “describe the Greeks as more 
Prosperous.” We shall continue, however, to cherish the 
hope that with this annihilation of time and space,the various 
branches of the human family, and particularly those kind- 


red branches of the Anglo-Saxon race in which we are inte- 
rested, will become no less virtuous, prosperous and happy 
but will thereby be bound nearer together in Jasting sym- 
pathy and friendship. 





Music. 


This is the last week, for the present, of Italian opera. The 
brief season which manager Maretzek has given the public, has 
not been, in all respects, as successful as was anticipated. The 
fault, however, lies altogether with the public, and not at all 
with the energetic impressario, who has achieved veritable mira- 
cles, when the heavy misfortune that overtook him last spring is 
borne in mind. The present company is superior, in many parti- 
culars, to any which has sung here for years, and the operas pro- 
duced have been put upon the stage with an attention to details 
and a mise en scene quite surprising, when the locality and unpro- 
pitious surroundings are considered. The real secret of non- 
success is probably to be found in the unusual number of musical 
entertainments, which, for the past six weeks, have constantly ap- 
pealed for public patronage, and which have so divided that pa- 
tronage that no considerable portion could find its way into any 
one channel. This, added to the restricted accommodations at- 
forded by the Winter Garden for operatic performances, will ex- 
plain why so good a troupe has not met, at the hands of the public, 
with the reception it deserved. Mr. Maretzek takes his company 
to Baltimore, Washington and Boston, whence he will return to 
inaugurate the new Academy not later than the 18th of Feb- 
rnary. On Friday of last week Miss Hauck made her first public 
appearance as Amina in Somnambula—she having already sang the 
music at Mr. Jerome’s private theatre a few evenings since. Her 
conception of the réle is just and her interpretation of it charming, 
both vocally and dramatically. On Saturday ‘“‘ Faust’? was given 
at a matinée with the same perfect cast with which it had pre- 
viously been produced. ‘‘ Crispino,” never failing in its humour, 
was sung on Monday, and on Wednesday evening, the “ Ballo” 
was revived to afford an opportunity for the tirst bow of a débu- 
tante, Miss E. McCollock, who assumedithe part of Amelia, while 
Miss Hauck appeared as the Page, and Mile. Bonheur as Ulrica. 
Miss McCollock achieved a fair success and has reason to feel en- 
couraged by the kind manner in which she was received bya 
public more than usually anxious to overlook the inevitable 
shortcomings of a tyro. Last evening the subscription nights 
were to close bya repetition of the ‘‘ Barber,” manager Maret- 
zek’s most decided and unequivocal succees of the season. 

The artists of the French opera have found their account in the 
repetition of ‘“‘La Dame Blanche,” which has taken firm hold 
upon the popular ear. The well-known ‘Orphee anx Enfers’ is in 
rehearsal, and willalso doubtless prove what is professionally 
known asa “hit”? Its popularity is evidenced by the numerous 
adaptations which have been made in London,and which still keep 
the stage. This evening “ Lucia’’ will be given for the first time. 





Dranta. 


The production of a new comedy by Victorien Sardou, would 
have thronged the French theatre to overflowing on Saturday 
evening, had the weather been more propitious. As it was, how- 
ever, the house was more than half filled, and those who braved 
the weather doubtless felt amply repaid for their hardihood. 
** Nos Bons Villageois,” while not likely to create the same sen- 
gation as its predecessor, “‘ Le Famille Benoiton,”’ is still a valu- 
able addition to the dramatic literature of the time, as an etude des 
meurs, not within the fascinating whirl of city-life, but amid 
those rural scenes, where “every prospect pleases,” and 
“only man is vile.” Atany rate Mr. Sardou would seem to incu 
cate the lesson that intrigue is not confined to courts, but that the 
most smiling landscape, equally with paved streets, ay witness 
the same struggles, the same agony, and doubt, and guilt, from 
which men and women in cities often sigh to fly to the “ peaceful 
country.”” The plot may be resumed in a few words. The scene 
is laid in Boizy-le-Tetu, a village near Paris, which is presided. 
over by a “ maire,” who is also a Baron. The mayor’s family 
consists of a charming wife, Puuwline (Mme. Saunier) and her sis- 
ter, Genevieve (Mlle. Caruel). When the action opens a retired 
tradesman, from Paris, M. Morisson, and his son, have just made 
their appearance upon the scene. It seems that the son, Henri, 
has already met the Baroness and her sister at a watering- 
place, and has at first improperly allowed his affections to be. 
come fixed upon Pauline; but his better nature gaining the mas- 
tery, and Genevieve having evidently become interested in him, 
he virtuously concludes to win the maiden. Here, however, com- 
plications arise which place him ina very painful position. Waile 
endeavouring to gain secret interviews with the ladies, he is 
watched by a trio of ambitious villagers—who are endea- 
vouring to compel the mayor to resign, and to this 
end are ferreting out what they suspect may prove a 
scandal and disgrace his family—and finally caught in 
the apartment of the former—a predicament from which he only 
extricates himself by the self-accusation of being a thief, and by 
asserting that he entered the dwelling in order to steal certain 
valuable jewels. The jealousy of the Baron has, however, mean- 
time, been arovsed against his wife, and a duel is arranged between 
the two gentlemen, when Genevieve enters, and by her explana- 
tions of suspicious circumstances and her assertion that Henri is 
her lover and not Pauline’s, the Baron is restored to equanimity, 
the cloud of suspicion lifted from the unfortunate Parisians, the 
ambitious villagers deprived of the pleasure of naming a succes- 
sor to their worthy mayor, and all ends happily. In this sketch 


of the plot we have of necessity omitted the character of the 
village Doctor, who desired to succeed to the mayoraity. This 
rt, taken by \that veteran comedian, M. Chol, becomes, in his 
ands, a principal feature of the drama. The impersonation is 
inlmitable, and we doubt whether it was excelled in the original 
representation of the piecein Paris. The first act presents to us the 
Baron and M. Morisson fishing in a stream just outside the park 
gates. Inthe second we become acquainted with a number of 
“Nos Bons Villageois,”’ and listen to the envy and ambition of 
the Doctor and his friends. The action ofthe three succeeding acts 
takes place in the Baron’shouse. The ladies of the cast both did 
well, jMile. Caruel, especialiy, displaying a naive ingenuousness 
that captivated all hearts. We have never seen more “ natural” 
acting than in the ecene of the last act wherein she unravels the 
tangled skein of suspicions circumst , alld brings order out of 
the mental chaos in which the Baron is evidently wandering. Her 
success was liberally acknowledged by the audience which en- 








tered fully into the spirit of the impersonation, Mme. Saunier 


gave a touching picture of the suspected, and to some extent 
guilty, wife, and aided in throwing an appearance of reality over 
the entire repr tation. M. Chandora as Henri, the inconstant 
lover, was correct and painstaking, but the character is so deci- 
dedly French in its (to us) silly romance, that we cannot —- = 
its criticism the appreciation that may, in justice, be its due. he 
other artists were all good, and the association should by all 
means repeat ‘Nos Bons Villageois’’ en some occasion when 
Jupiter Pluvius is less lachrymose. 

The “ Hugenot Captain” was produced at the Olympic theatre 
on Christmas day with fine scenery, fine appointments and good 
acting. We noticed the success of the piece on its production in 
London last summer, where it enjoyed a prosperous career, The 
central idea of the play is that of a ladywho finds, to her horror, 
that, in giving asylum to a hunted murderer, she bas pledged her- 
self toscreen from vengeance the man who killed her own son in 
aduel. So much of the action takes place in the first act, the 
other two being occupied by the incidents of the “ Huguenot 
Captain’s”’ pursuit. It should be added that he is befriended in 
his flight by Bohemian re: the protection of one of whom led 
to the fatal rencontre. ¢ is also in love with the niece of his 

victim’s mother, which of course tends to the general complica- 
tioa. The part of the Captain was token by Mr. Charles Barron, 








formerly of the Winter Garden company, and played with much 
effect. Mr. Barron’s elocution is good, and he brings to the 
character a nob) td rand a careful attention to 
“ business,” that goes far toward ensuring success, Miss Har- 
ris, as the mother of the murdered Duke, was quiet but effect- 
ive. As her niece, Gabrielle, Miss Carson was not so successful. 
The actor, however, whose impersonation gives character to 
the piece, is Mr. Stoddart, who, as Locust, a drunken sergeaut of 
mercenaries, aids in the search for the ** Huguenot Captain,” and 
finally succeeds in his capture. We have rarely seen an im- 
personation more perfectly in keeping from first to last. Mr. 
Stoddart never for a moment forgets his assumed character, but 
from his appearance in the first scene to the final falling of the 
curtain, is faithful and conscientious. In particular his scene 
with the Captain, disguised as a monk, in the second act, 
might be instanced as a fine specimen of character acting, in which 
the bounds between semi-intoxication and stupid drunkenness 
are clearly defined and never v’erstepped. But once, on the 
Pont Neuf, does liquor so befuddle the sergeant’s * intellects” as 
to unfit him for duty, but he atones for this lapsus by the 
subsequent capture of the Captain. Mr. Stoddart’s Sergeant Lo- 
cust will rank with his Lawyer Moneypenny, in the “ Long Strike,” 
as an original creation, and both will loug remain unequalled 
as specimens of comic characterization, The scenery of the 
‘** Huguenot Captain” is worthy the reputation of the able artists, 
Messrs. Hayes and Strong. In our judgment, where nothing is 
poor, or hastily done, the ‘“‘ Faubourg of the Seine” in the first 
rcene of the second act, is one of the best. Here quaint speci- 
mens of architecture surround a square, and at one end, and in 
the background, rise the towers of a cathedral. As an architec- 
tural study we have never seen it surpassed “ upon the boards.” 
Ristori made her final rentrée before Starting on her Southern 
tour, on Wednesday in Hiizabeih, Last evening she was to appear 
as Deborah, in an Italian versioa of the Geiman play known to 
American and English theatre-goers as ‘* Leah, the Forsaken.” 
To-day, at her only matinée, Medea wil! be given. Although we 
have not referred to it lately, the ‘* Black Crook” still lives, and 
has signalized its one hundredth representation by the donning of 
new costumes by the entire troupe. The receipts have already 
been over a quarter of a million of dollars, and, strange to say, 
there was but a difference of fifty cents between the returns of 
the first and those of the one hundredth night. Its prosperity 
is unprecedented, but may be readily explained. Manager Wheat- 
ley has learned the secret of all success, that if a thing is worth 
doing at all, itis worth doing well, and hence the “ Black Crook”’ 
is but another name for the best scenery, the best dancing (as a 
whole) and the best mechanical appliances, yet seen on the Ame- 
rican stage. To have come one iota short of this high standard, 
would have invited and insured failure Of course all} 
who can will attend at the Winter Garden this evening, to witness 
an extrordipary performance of “ Othello,” in which Booth will 
play Jago, in English; Dawison Qt/eilo, in German; Mme. 


Scheller Desdemona, and Gottbold Cassio—the latter in English 
and German. . 


Harts and HFaucies. 


Dr. Tacbe, Darcy McGee, and Mr. Daily,'Montreal Commis- 
sioners to the Paris Exposition, leave that city for the Conti- 
nent next week. ——The bakers of London are to have 
@ bewspaper devoted to their interests, to be called The Staff 
of Life. —An official statement gives the amount of Prc- 
vincial notes in circulation in Canada, on tae 5th of Decem- 
ber, at $3,418 000 —The letier carriers of New York 
present their compliments in a “ fourth aunual address” which 
is very artistically gotten up, and contains much valuable 
information in reference to * Departments,” “Stations.” 
“Lamp posts,” “ Collections,” “rates of postage to Foreign 
Countries,” “Closing and arrival of the mails,” &c., &e., all 
very useful for reference in an office, and which ought to in- 
sure to the “ men of letters” a liberal nw year remembrance. 

—From Nassau we learn that the ‘weather has deen 
fine since the arrival there of the Carpenters from New York 
and that the restoration of the island, since the hurricane, is 
progressing satisfactorily. Public buildings and warehouses 
a8 well as private dwellings, are in process of construction. 
——-~- —The Suez Canal, according to the Malta Observer, ia 
making good progress. An average depth of from seven to 
nine teet has been obtained from Port Said along the galt- 
water canal, and the rest of the distance te Suez, _ 
On Christmes evening, a canoe, with a crew of five men and 
six passengers, in crossing from Quebec to Point Levi, was 
struck by a heavy field of drift ice and upset, the party being 
thrown into theriver. Three were drowned, —A mon 
etary crisis has occurred at Havana, and several of the lead- 
ing Banks have suspended. Arun was made, on even the 
old “Spanish Bank,” which held a specie reserve of between 
two and three millions.— —We have received advance 
sheets, with steel engravings, of “ Farragut and other Naval 
Commanders.” The work is written by J. T. Headley and 
—- by E. B. Treat & Co. The Fenian convicts 

ynch and McMahon, declined « “ Christmas Dinner” at the 
bands of Roberts, aud his F. B.s of New York, stating that 
Shey consider the suggesticn only adding insult to ipjary. 

—The New York Evening Gazette, a brave new daily 
paper, under the management of Mr.C. H. Sweetser (late of 
the Round Table), has made its appearance during the past 
week, 1t hag a Provincial, rather than a Metropolitan appear- 
ance, but if well conducted will nodoubt succeed. It has our 
best wishes.— The steamers Fulton and Arago of the 
Havre line, were lately sold at auction. Mr. L. W. Jerome 
was the ostensible pu-cbaser, but for whom, or for what 
purpose it is not definitely known.—— Michael Crow- 
ley, has been found guilty by the jury at Sweetsburg, Canada 
and bas been sentenced accordingly. Crowley isa British 
subject.— The Galaxy for January bas made its appear- 
ance in entirely new, and, we may truthfully add, very pleas- 
ing holiday dress. The former sombre exte 












































rior has given 
Place to a most cheerful and creditable design, 
and in other respects the new monthly improves 
with the opening of tke new year. 





At a recent formance in Dubliv, Mrs. Charies K 
while enatadion the steps in the last scene of the Matehent 





of Venice,in w she played Portia, fell and sprained h, 
ankle, Prompt and skilful measures were adopted and tliere 
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is one reason to hope that Mrs. Kean will be able to make 
an early reappearance. —The Messager du Midi states 
that orders have been given to the forges and building yards 
of La Sevne by the Viceroy of Egypt, amountiog to more 
than 14 millions of francs. —The King of Prussia has 
granted a subsidy of 10,000 francs a month to the manager of 
the Victoria Theatre at Berlin for the Italian Opera season. 
————tThe first number of a weekly journal entitled 
Country Words, a North of England Magazine of Literature, 
Science and Art, has appeared at Manchester. It is of the size 
of Chambers's Journal—_———In the course of the present 
year 69 persons have died, and 77 bave been wounded, in 
consequence of railway accidents in Belgium. The 
French officers sent to the armies of the Great Powers to 
study their various systems, are to send in their reports oa the 
1st of January. The Russian Government, as a mea- 
sure of economy, bas given up its naval stations in the Black 
Sea and the Caspian, und will only maintain in these waters 
ten small vessels for loca! service. Three ironclad frigates 
are in construction at the works of Messrs. Semianikoff and 
Poletika, in St. Petersburg, the Minine, the Admiral Spiridoff, 
and the Admiral Tchitchagoff ; the former, without the en- 
gines, is to cost 1,250,000 roubles, the two latter, with engines 
complete, 1,090,000 each————The first division of the 
London Trades’ procession seeing Miss Burdett Coutts in the 
balcony of her house, uncapped and cheered Justily. The ex- 
ample was followed all down the line, and for an hour and 
a half Miss Coutts was the object of a continuous ovation. 
—A French newspaper offers to give arnually £40 asa 
wedding portion to the “ poorest and most virtuous girl” in- 
dicated by its subscribers, and also to give £2 a month to 
such of them as give the best solution of a riddle-————-The 
Alcazar at Paris has been put to its wit’s end to make up for 
Theresa. Violin children, soprani, tenori, and last and not 
least, beauty, in the person of an English danseuse, have been 
offered to the public in place of the once attractive Theresa. 
—The work of destruction in the Luxembourg garden 
in Paris is rapidly proceeding. The celebrated English flow 
erbeds and the nursery have already disappeared. 
Early next year fattening old horses will be commenced on a 
large scale in France, with a view to the requirements of the 
capital during the Exhibition, consequent upon the influx of 
foreiguers. ——tThe Viceroy of Egypt has invented a new 
breech-loader which is said to be perfection. Ex Oriente lux 
M. Veuillot’s book, Odeurs de Paris, is quite the vogue 
there at present. One of his most singular remarks is quite 
ala Francais in its accuracy with regard to foreign matters. 
He says, “Iam astonished that Booth, the assassin of that 
oe devil President Johnson, was not a comic actor.” — 
ichard Wagner, at the reiterated request of his royal friend, 
Louis IL, has returned to Munich.————-Signor Mazzini is 
dangerously ill. —Dr. Richardson states that iodine 
placed in a small box with a perforated lid, destroys organic 
poison in rooms. In cases of small-pox he has seen this 
method used with great benefit. —The famous aérolite, 
weighing nearly 1.600\b. English, which fell in Mexico, has 
been received in Paris. —The monks of Verona have 
taken away the holy ass with them. They said it was the 
one on which our Saviour sat——-_——It 1s said that English 
speculators are buying up the milk on the Continent, reduc- 
ing it by a drying process to powder, importing it to England 
and — it with water for use.——+-—The Rothschilds 
have established at Stuttgard a bank which wil! issue notes. 
This looks like gently weaning away from Frankfort. If the 
Rothschilds go to Stuttgard, the rest of the bankers will fol- 
low. Madame J. Michelet, the wife of the historian, has 
just brought out an exquisite little book called Memoirs d'une 
Enfant. It has been decided in one of the French courts 
that to call a woman a “ female” is t» insult her, and is fine- 
able. —Signor Bonelli, the inventor of the telegrapbic 
printing system, is said to have made a new discovery 
Jately which economises the number of wires.—— 
Kaulls, banker at Stuttgard, bas gained the lot of 300,000 flo- 
rins at the last lottery in Austria; being another exemplifi 
cation of tbe proverb “ L’eau va toujours a lariviére.”— 
Gold has been found on the bank of the River Windsor in 
Canada, near St. Francis, and other places in the vicinity. 
—The Grand Trunk and Great Western Railways of 
Canada are experimenting with Canadian peat as a substitute 
for coal and wood. —The Duke of Magenta has, it is 
said, revived Marshal Bugeaud’s project of establishing mili- 
tary colonies in Algeris.——-——It is stated that there are at 
this moment no fewer than 27,000 men in the shipbuilding 
trade on the bayks of the Thames wholly ont of work. 
The Globe confirms the report that the Right Hon. Joseph 
Napier 1s to be created a baronet————T he total amount 
of tobacco produced throughont the world is estimated as 
follows :—Asia, 309 900,000!b.; Europe, 281,844 5001b.; Ameri- 
ca, 248,280,5001b. ; Africa, 24.300,000ib.; Austraiia, 714,000\b. 
A singular innovation was made at a funeral in Paris 
the other day. Instead of a laudatory discourse in honour of 
the individual interred, one of bis friends read extracts from 
a newspaper article in his praise————~—The cigar ship 
Ross Wynans bas returned from a short cruise, during which 
she encountered very stormy weather, and steamed through 
a heavy sea atthe rate of 16 knots per hour. —Two 
more theatres are to be forthwith erected in London, one on 
the site of the Horse Bazaar in High Holborn, and the other 
on that of Saville House in Leicester-square. The new 
fashion is a bonnet in which a chignon is attached; so that a 
lady purchasing a covering for her head can be at the same 
time supplied with ber bac! hair as well. —The famine 
in Orissa is reported to be declining, the officials averring 
that in the district of Cuttack, the deaths from starvation did 
not in November exceed two thousand per week. Cuttack con- 
tains a million-and-a-half of people. —The death of a 
remarkable rabbi of the Jewish Church of Germany is an- 
nounced, that of M.Fraok who was anativeof Wilna, and 
born in the year i758, so that be had attained hia 108th vear. 
————The Cardinal Vicar of Rome has issued an IJnvito 
Sagro, enjoining the observance of the nine days’ devotion for 
the Immaculate Conception. He orders extraordinary pub- 
lic prayers, with the view of averting from the Eternal City 
the dreadful disasters with which it is threatened.———— 
Eight marchants de lait were had up before the Paris tribunal 
of correctional police recently, and, though the milk seized 
was adulterated only with water, seven out of the eight offen- 
ders were sent to prison for six days, and all were fined. 
The total French force in Mexico is 27,000 men 
and 4,000 horses. -——The King of the Belgians has 
consented to be godfather to the infant daughter of Lord and 
Lady Bury. ——Hippophagy, or the use of horse-flesb, 
is making progressat Nancy. At present the average con- 
sumption is two animals per week. —Upwards of 100,- 
000 snaile are daily consumed in Paris, —Russia is bav- 
ing nearly 200.000 rifles converted into breech-loaders. ~ 
It is said that Robert Browning will publish, next spring, a 
lengthy poem founded on a mediwval Roman story. 
Information from Abyssinia, received by Dr.Beke, is to the et- 




























































































fect that Captain Cameron was better in health, but, with his 
comrades, was still confined in chains.————In 1859 Rue- 
sia had 75,431,000 inhabitants; in 1864, 80,284,000; in 1866, 
82,272 000. —It is announced that a joint commission on 
the fishery laws of the two countries is about to be appointed 
by the Governments of England and France. 
French journalist announces in grandiloquent language the 
coming of a new newspaper. He says—* Behold a corvette 
in the horizon! sails proudly swelling to the wind, fully arm- 
ed, and ready to poura broadside, the captain elated and 
ready for the fray!” —A lady in Cheltenham was, a 
few days ago, indulging in a dish of oysters, when she disco- 
vered in one of them no less than thirty six pearls! They 
were of various siges,and of excellent quality. —It is 
stated that an Exeter clergyman recently refused to allow a 
brother clergyman to visit a sick old lady, without he wore 
his surplice and stole. —Mr. Kynnersley, the stipendary 
magistrate at Birmingham, has decided that an illegitimate 
child is not compelled to maintain the mother.- 
Mr. George Forbes bas been appointed chief cashier of the 
Bank of England iu the place of Mr. Miller, deceased. 


———_————— 




















Turks Istanp Re.tier Funp.—The following sums bave 
been added to this fund since our last. report :—Charles Bel- 
lows, $20; Baldwin, Fisher and Co., $20; Alfred T. Conklia, 
$10; D. M. Cumiskey, $25; E. H. Reeves and Co., $10; 
inagua Transportation Co., limited, $100; New York Mutual 
Insurance Cu., $50; J. C. Hull and Son, $50; previously ac- 
knowledged, $5,360 ; Total: $5,645. Together with ap order 
from W. H. Weecb, London, for 100 bags of corn and 50 balf 
barrels of flour, value, $500, sent forward per brig Camitla, 
21st inst. Hos. D. MIDDLETON, Treas. 
December 26, 1866. 





Wrixter Fasnions—A London paper contains the follow- 
ing brief description of fashionable apparel. 

A marked change is at this moment taking place in the form 
of the fashionable chapeau. The reversed ‘platter has seen its 
day, and chapeaux of the style known as the Empire are about 
to assert their reign. Thus does fashion as well as history 
repeat itseif. The coming mode in this respect resembles that 
strange looking headgear, which our grandmarmmas used to 
wear in the heyday of their youth and beauty—the smallest 
possible crown, but still a crown, and almost the narrowest 
possible rim, well scooped out bebind, to admit of the chignon 
being worn in the prevailing mode, namely, almost at the top 
instead of at the back of the head. 

The robe that is destined to be the haute mode this present 
winter is the robe a queuve, with its straight narrow skirt cling- 
ing close to the figure, and with a long sweeping train.—A 
new style of opera cloak, of the bournous form, is made en- 
tirely of white lace, with pine shape insertions of brilliant shaw! 
patiern, forming a deep border round the bottom and up the 
front.—Boots are worn of black velvet, ornamented with jet 
beads, and of kid or velvet, trimmed with sable or astrecan 
round the top and up the front, where three or four emall velvet 
bows are fastened, so as to show a band of fur in between. 
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COMMANDER TRyon.—Commander Henry Tryon died at 
Surbiton on Tuesday. the 4th inst., aged 73. He entered the 
navy January 14, 1809, as ordinary on board the Sirius, 36, 
and assisted at the capture, in September, 1809, of the town 
of 8:. Paul, isle of Bourbon, together with all the shipping 
in the harbour, consisting of the French frigate La Caroline, 
two prize Indiamen, and a brig of war. He contributed, also, 
in July, 1810, to the reduction of the Isle of Bourbon itself, 
and in the following month took part in a series of operations 
which terminated in the self-destruction of the Sirius and 
Magicienne, 36's, and the capture of the Néreide and Iphigenia 
frigates. In the following December he aided at the conquest 
of the Mauritius. He brought to England one of the prizes, 
La Manche, and in May, 1811, joined the Havannah, 36, en- 
gaged successively in the Channel, Adriatic, and North Ame- 
rica, and where he saw much active service, and was wounded 
at the cutting out of some veseels off Tremiti, aud obtained 
a gold medal from the Austrian Government for his conduct 
at the capture of the strong fortress of Zara, after an invest- 
ment of thirteen days. While on the American station he 
was present at the attack upon Baltimore, and was again, in 
December, 1814, wounded and taken prisoner in a cutting-out 
affair on the River Potomac. He regained his liberty at the 
peace, and on March 18, 1815, was promoted to lieutenant. 
From September to November, 1837, he was admiralty agent 
on board a contract mail steam-veesel, and became a retired 
commander January 10, 1864. 








At Cliff House, Bournemouth, low Charlotte Baillie-Ha mil- 
ton.—At No. 10 Westbourne-street, de-park-gardens, Colonel 
Sir George Everest, C.B., Royal Bengal Artillery, F.R.8., former- 
ly Surveyor-General and Superintendent of the Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey of India.—At 21, Argyll-street, Lieut.-General 
Richard Thomas King, Royal Artillery.—Charles Hampden Tur- 
ncr, late Capt. Grenadier Guards. 





army. 


Colonel George Gardiner Alexander, C.B, of the Royal 
Marine Artillery, has received the good-service pension, vice 
Langley, promoted. Colonel Alexander is the senior colonel 
of hiscorps. Colonel Hayes Marriott has been awarded the 
good-service pension lately held by Major General Travers. 
Colonel Marriott is commandant at Portsmouth of 
that division of the Marine Light Infantry.- 
The Morning Herald says the report of the select committee 
on the mortality of troops in China ‘is a most painful docu- 
ment, and that somethipg must be done to prevent the recur- 
rence of so grievous a scandal.—The town of Tip is, 
for the future, to be a station for troops.——Colonel Ord, C.B., 
has been appointed Governor of the new colonial govern- 
ment of the “ Straits Settlement.” Captain Brackenbury, 
Royal Artillery, who was attached to the Austrian army as 
military correspondent of the Times, has returned to his du- 
ties at Woolwich. The death-of Lieut.-General Richard 
Thomas King, of the Royal Artillery, is announced, at the 
age of 81. The deceased General served in a mortar boat in 
the Faro of Messina fortwo monthsin 1810. He advanced 
into the United States with Sir George Prevost’s army, and 
commanded a battery against Plattsburg. His commissions 
bore date as follows:—Second Lieutenant, 8th September, 
1803; Lieutenant, 12th September, 1808; Captain 8th-May, 
1811; Major, 22ad July, 1830; Lieutenant-Colonel, 10th Jan- 
uary, 1837; Colonel, 11th November, 1851; Major-Gen- 
e 13th December, 1854; and Lieutenant-General, 
27th June, 1864. Should the new recruiting department 
be established, the following officers, it is reported, will obtain 

















the charge of districts :—Colonel Pryor, Colone] White, Colp- 
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nel Sager, Lieutenant-Colonel Peel. The old 
church at Woolwich is to be converted into a theatre for the 
amusement and recreation of the troops, and the contract for 
the work has been taken for £4,500. There will be accom. 
modation for 1,125 spectators—viz, 300 stalls, 310 gallery, 
In connectior with the building there will be a skit. 
tle and bowling alley, a room for bagatelle and other games, 
library, reading rooms, and coffee and refreshment rooms,—_ 
It is in contemplation to send out to India the requisite ma- 
chinery to the three Presidencies, with a trained establishment 
of artificers, so that our Indian Army may be armed with 
Snider breech-loading rifles as quickly as possible-——_ 
—A few days since Mr. Henry Spencer. of Mansfield, the 
oldest pensionerin England, paid the last debt of nature at 
the prime old age of 87. The deceased was one who volun- 
teered from the Surrey Militia into the 35th Regiment of Foot 
in 1797, and in 1799 went out to Holland under the command 
of his Royal Highness the Duke of York. He was in the 
battle of the 19th of September in the same year, and again on 
the 2nd and 6th of October, when he received a bayonet 
wound in the right leg. After sharing in other vicissitudes 
during the same campaign, he, along with his regiment, 
returned to England. In 1800 he took part in the capture of 
Malta, and in 1805 did duty with a flying camp. The follow- 
ing year, under the command of General Sir J. Stewart, he 
marched against the French army in Calabria. On 4th of 
July, 1806, he was engaged in the sanguinary battle of Maida, 
and had his right thigh fractured and hip dislocated, which 
caused him to be laid up in hospital at Messina for 10 months, 
He was discharged on the 5th of October, 1807, with a pension 
of 9d. a day, which at various times was increased to 1s. 6d 
per day.—We have to announce the death of Colonel Sir 
George Everest, C.B., F.R.S., a distinguished scientific officer. 
He was the son of Mr. Tristram Everest, of Gwerndale, Brecon, 
and was born in 1790. He was edncated at the Royal Mili 
Colleges of Great Marlow and Woolwich, entered the military 
service of the East Indias Company in 1804, and served with 
the Bengal Artillery at the siege of Kalinjer, in Bundelkund, 
in 1812; was Surveyor-General of India, and superintendent 
of the great trigonometrical survey of India, 1830-43. He was 
knigbted and made a C.B. in 1861.——Major-General Troup, 
C.E., has assumed command of the Agra division of the Indian 
Army.—Tbhe Army and Navy Gazette understands that a 
memorandum has been received from India, in vindication of 
Sir William Mansfield, in reference to the Jervis case, the 
authorship of which we may fairly presume to be the person 
principally concerned. Captain Jervis’s conduct is detailed 
at lengta, and placed in a very unfavourable light. The do- 
mestic duties, in which he failed to give satisfaction, are de- 
scribed as strictly within the bounds of his military duty, and 
the finding of the court-martial on the main charges is held to 
be equivalent to a verdict of “not proven,” the acquittal not 
being accompanied by the words “ full and honourable.” 
Major-Gen. Sir Robert Walpole, K.C.B., having completed 
the prescribed period of five years’ service on the staff, at 
Gibraltar and Chatham, will retire from the command of the 
latter district at the close of the present month, and will be 
succeeded by Major-Gen. Freeman Murray. 





War Orrice —Staff Surgeon J Sparrow to be Surg in 16th Ft, 
v Surg-Major J R Ffennell, app to the Staff. Lieut WL B Coul- 
son to be Capt b-p in 25th Ft, ‘Vv H Helsham, who ret; Ensign W 
W M Wingfield to be Lieut b-p, v Coulson; J P Furlong, gent, 
to be Ens b p, v Wingfield. Lieut,W 8 Dent to be Capt b-p in 
47th Ft, v J F Bell, who ret; Ens 8 Lang to be Lieut b-p, v Dent; 
J G Dickson, gent, to be Ensign b-p; Lieut 8 Lang to be Adjt, v 
Lieut W 8 Dent, pro G V Lambe, gent, to be Ensign w-p in let 
W I Regt, vR F Ballantine, pro. Lieut H H H{Walshe to be Capt 
w-p in 2nd W I Regiment, v K H Willcocks, dec; Ens J B Jackson 
to be Lieutenant w-p, v Walshe. 


. 





Navy. 


Staff-Commander Moriarty, C.B., bas been presented by bis 
brother officers with a very handsome and valuable service of 
plate, in recognition of his eminent and successful exertions in 
laying the Atlantic cable. One of the last nonsensical and 
impracticable ideas with regard to mpdern naval warfare is a 
proposal to construct a torpedo of a magnetic character that 
would be attracted to the bottom of any iron ship that was pas- 
sing. The appointment of the Earl of Lauderdale as Chief 
Naval Aide-de-Camp to the Queen will be a good thing for the 
Royal Naval Benevolent Society, as he has very liberally banded 
over to the Society his salary of £300 a year.——The Mediter- 
ranean sqaadron is at present distributed as follows :—The Are- 
thusa, 35, screw steam frigate, Capt. R. J. J, G. Macdonald, Pi- 
reus ; the Assurance, 4, screw steam gunboat, Commander W. 
H. Pym, Candia ; the Caradoc, 2, iron steam vessel, Lieut.-Com- 
mander Wilkioson, Constantinople (ordered to;Malta) ; the Cocka- 
trice, 2, screw steam gunboat, Commander A. G. Bogle, Danube ; 
the Cossack, 20, screw steam corvette, Capt. R. D. White, Beng- 
hazi ; the Cruiser, 5, screw siéam sloop, Commander M. Singer, 
Malta ; the Hndymion, 21, screw steam frigate, Capt. C. Wake, 
Malta ; the"Znterprise, 4, screw steam ironclad sloop, Commér. 
G. S. Bosanquet, Malta ; the Gibraliar, 81, screw steam liner, 
Capt. R. Coote, Malta ; the Hibernia, receiving-ship o— the 
flag of Rear-Admiral Henry Kellett. C.B.) ; Commander G. L. 
Narcock, Malta ; the Hydra, 1, paddlewheel sloop, Capt. P. F. 
Shortland, Sicily ; the a, 4, iron screw steam storesbip, 
Capt. M. B. Dunn, Malta (leaves to-day for England) ; the Prince 
Consort, 35, ironclad frigate, Cant. Edward A. Inglefield, Malta ; 
the Psyche, 2, despatch-boat, Lieut.-Commander Sir F. Black 
wood, eft Malta on the 26th for Marseilles ; the Racer, 11, screw 
steam sloop, Commander L. Brine, coast of Syria ; the Resistance, , 
16, iron screw steamship, Capt. H. S. Hillyar, C.B., Malta; the 
Royal Oak, 35, ironclad frigate, Capt. the Hon, G. D. Keane, 
Malta; the Skylark, 2, crew steam gunboat, Lieut-Commander 
R. H. Swinton, Gibraltar: the Tyrian, 1, screw steam gunboat, 
Lieut.-Commander the Hon, V. Montague, Patras ; the Victoria, 
102, screw steam liner (bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral the 
Right Hon. Lord Clarence E. Paget, C.B., Commander-in-Chief), 
Capt. A. H. Gardner, Malta; the Wizard, 1, screw steam gut 
boat, Lieut.-Commander P. J. Murray, Malta.”——The following 
vessels have been ordered home for the purpose of being put out 
of commission :—The Curacoa, 23, 350 horse power, Commodore 
Sir W. 8. Wiseman, from Australia ; the Barrosa, 21, 400 horse 
power, Capt. H. Boys, and the Coquetie, 4,200 horse power, 
Commander A. G. Rae, from China; the Rapid, 11, 150 eed 
power, Acting-Commander W. R. Stubbs, from the Cape 0 
Hope ; the Pantaloon, 11, 150 horse power, Commander G. 
Sulivan, from the East Indies ; the Apeedwell, 5, 80 horse Poe. 
Commander J. E. Erskine, and the Snipe, 5,80 horse power, 
mander H. A. Trollope, from the West Coast of Africa. 
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Messrs. Roberts Brothers publish The Book of the Sonnet, a 
posthumous work by the late Leigh Hunt, the manuscript of 
which was in this country at the time of his death, seeking a 
publisher, it would seem, atthe hands of Hunt's friend and 
correspondent, Mr. S. Adams Lee, by whom it is edited. It 
makes two beautiful volumes of about three hundred and 
fifty pages each, the greater portion of which is filled with 
specimens of the Eoglish and American poets. As a collec- 
tion of sonnets, it is not only the fullest ever made, as consi- 
derable knowledge of the ground gone over enables us to tes- 
tify, but by far the best, even excelling the dainty little col- 
lection of Dyce, which is much sought after by the lovers of 
Pickering’s books. It is not so complete as we could wish, 


as regards the earliest English sonneteers, among whom we| Neither Mr. Bryant, Mr. Longfellow, nor Mr. Lowell are son- 


miss Drayton, Daniel, Constable, and Griffith, the author of 
Fidessa, a contemporary of Shakspeare’s, but once past Milton, 
whom we cannot but think our greatest sonneteer, we have 
nothing to complain of, unless it be of a superabundance of 
later sonneteers. Judged by the strict laws of the Italian 
s.nnet- writers, not more than six or eight of the seventy odd 
English poets represented by Hunt can be considered son- 
neteers. Shakspeare was not, exquisite as are his quartor- 
zains, nor Spenser, nor Raleigh ; nor, coming to later times, 
Charlotte Smith, Anna Seward, or even Bowles, whose son- 
nets, so-called, were an inspiration to Coleridge in his youth. 
Sydney was a genuine sonneteer, as was also Drummond of 
Hawthornden, Milton, Coleridge, Lamb, Wordsworth, Kirke 
White, Keats, Hartley Coleridge, and Hunt himself, whose 
two sonnets, “To the Grasshopper and the Cricket,” and 
“ The Nile,” rank only below those of Wordsworth and Mil- 
ton. The description of Cleopatra in the second, as 


“The laughing queen that caught the world’s great hands,” 


is magnificent. The best of Sydney’s sonnets is perhaps the 
one addressed to Sleep, the opening lines of which recal a 
well-known passage in Macbeth, which must have been writ- 
ten some twenty years later. And how exquisite is its 
close : 
“Take thou of me smooth pillows, sweetest bed, 
A chamber deaf to noise, and blind to light, 
A rosy garland, and a weary head ; 
And of these things, as being thine by right, 
’ Move not thy heavy grace, thou shalt in me 
Livelier than elsewhere Stella’s image see !’’ 
Drummond’s sonnets are delightful reading in certain 
moods, they are so pensive and musical, bu’ asa whole there 
is a want of manliness about them, which we take to be the 
prime defect of Petrarch’s. Milton was grand in sonnets, as 
in everything else: 
“In his hand 
The Thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul animating streams,—alas ! too few !’’ 
There is something epical about them, especially the indig- 
nant one,” “ On the Late Massacre in Piedmont,” and the so- 
lemn one, “ On his Blindness,” the serenity of which is sub- 
lime. 
““« Doth God exact day-labor, light denied 2” 
{fondly ask. But Patience to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, ‘God doth not need 
Either man’s work, or his own gifts. Who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best. His state 
Is kingly : thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.’?” * 
It is somewhat singular by the way that no sonnets should 
have been written in England, or printed, at Jeast, until 
about a hundred years after Milton’s, the first of the new 
growth springing from the sorrow of Thomas Gray for the 
death of his friend West. Why the amorous poets of the days of 
Charles the First, and Second,—Waller, Carew, Suckling, 
and Lovelace, should have neglected the sonnet as they 
did, is not easy to determine, but probably because 
its laws were too rigid for the “chartered liberfinism” of 
their muses. Habington appeared to write sonnets, but only 
appeared to do so, since his beautiful and chaste hymne in 
praise of Castara were after all only poems of fourteen lines 
each, and couplets at that. After Milton, Wordsworth must 
be considered as the greatest master of the English sonnet, 
but Wordsworth—with reverence be it spoken—cultivated its 
“scanty plot of ground” too often, and upon altogether too 
trivial occasions. He wrote too many sonnets on ecclesiasti- 
cal and political subjects, and in praise of uninteresting loca- 
lities and feelings. But how great he was when writing of 
London Bridge at day-break, and of London, or rather Eng- 
land, in 1802. We miss one of his finest sonnets, “The world 
is too much with us,” whose loss, however, is in some degree 
made up by the exquisite sonnet on a summer evening, par- 
ticularly by its imaginative and beautiful ending : 
“ Dear child! dear girl! that walkest with me here, 
If thou appear’st untouched by solemn thought, 
Thy nature is not, therefore, less divine: 
Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year ; 
And worshipp’st at the Temple’s inner shrine, 
God being with thee, when we know it not.’ 
Of the American sonneteers who are quoted in The Book of the 
Sonnet, the finest is unquestionably Mr. George H. Boker, who 
has modelled himself after the carly English poets, to whom 
his genius is akin by virtue of its dramatic powers. There is 
a smack of Shakspeare about his sonnets, although they are 
legitimate in form, which Shakspeare’s never are, and are 


sex. Here is one, taken at random from the twelve which 
New Publications. ee Sa 


“* Absence from thee is something worse than death; 
For to the heart that slumbers in the shroud, 
What are the mourners’ tears and clamours loud, 
The open grave, the dismal cypress wreath ? 

The quiet body misses not its breath ; 

. The pain that shivers through the weeping crowd 
Is idle homage to the visage proud 
That changeth rot for all Affliction saith. 

But to be thus, from thee so far away, 
Is as though I, in seeming death, might be 
Conscious of all that passed about my clay ; 

As though I saw my doleful obsequy, 
Mourned my own loss, rebelled against decay, 
And felt thy tear-drops trickling over me.” 


neteers, in the true sense of the word, although they have all 
written agreeable poems of the sonnet order. The best of 
Mr. Bayard Taylor’s sonnets, of which five are given, is pro- 
bably that entitled, “ From the North :” 
** Once more without you !—sighing, dear, once more, 
For all the sweet, accustomed ministries 
Of wife and mother: not as when the seas 
That parted us my tender message bore 
From the gay olives of the Cretan shore 
To those that hid the broken Phidian frieze 
Of our Athenian home,—but far degrees, 
Wide plains, great forests, part us now: my door 
Looks on the rushing Neva, cold and clear: 
The swelling domes in hovering splendour lie, 
Like golden bubbles, eager to be gone, 
But the chill crystal of the atmosphere 
Withbolds them ; and along the northern sky 
The amber midnight emiles in dreams of dawn!” 
Of Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard’s six sonnets only four are 
legitimate, the remainder being quartorzains of the loosest 
sort; one indeed, in direct imitation of Shakspeare’s, which 
Steevens said no act of Parliament could compel a man to 
read. We quote it as asample of the modern-antique. It 
is addressed to an intimate friend, with a volume of 
Shakspeare’s Sonnets. 
What can I give him, who so much hath given,— 
That princely heart, so over kind to me, 
Who, richly guerdoned both of earth and heaven, 
Holds for his friends his heritage in fee ? 
No costly trinket of the golden ore, 
Nor precious jewel of the distant Ind : 
Ay me! these are not hoarded in my store, 
Who have no coffers but my grateful mind. 
What gift then,—nothing? Stay, this book of song 
May show my poverty and thy desert, 
Steeped as it is in love, and love’s sweet wrong, 
. Red with the blood that ran through Shakspeare’s heart. 
Read it once more, and, fancy soaring free, 
Think, if thou canst, that I am singing thee ! 
Enough, however, in the shape of quotations from The 
Book of the Sonnet, especially since we have left ourselves but 
little room in which to speak of what after all is much the 


mirable introductory essay. It occupies ninety-one pages, 
which are‘steeped in thoughtful scholarship on this special 
theme, and sparkle with genial and vivacious criticism. 
Whatever the reader may skip, he must study this delightful 
paper, which alone ought to perpetuate the name of Leigh 
Hunt. 
Messrs. George Routledge and Sons have published an ex- 
cellent Holiday book for children, entitled Hans Christian 
Andersen’s Stories for the Household, and containing over one 
hundred of the choicest fairy tales of that great master of 
fairy-lore. Selected from a number of his earlier volumes, 
they have been translated by Dr. H. W. Dulcken, and excel- 
lently, so far as we can judge, the learned philologist in ques- 
tion entering heartily into the spirit of his author. We can 
also praise the illustrations, of which there are two hundred 
and twenty, by A. W. Bayes, an artist whose name is new to 
as, but one who knows his business perfectly, the least of his 
designs showing a world of talent, now in the region of sim. 
plicity and hometiness to which most of the storjes lead, and 
now in the serener domain of grace and fancy, whither a few 
abide perpetually, 

** Above the smoke and stir of this low spot 

Which men call earth.” 

The child who would not be delighted with this volume, can 
have but very little genuine childhood in him; for what 
Shakespeare is in the world of human passions, Andersen is 
in the more beautiful world of Fairy Land. 








From Messrs. Ticknor and Fields we have The Giraffe- 
Hunters, by Captain Mayne Reid, who appears to be any- 
thing but prosperous at present, if we may credit the report 
of his recently passing through the Court of Bankruptcy for 
twelve thousand pounds. As we gave a few weeks since a 
recipe for the kind of books which he writes, and which is 
nothing without its natural history, we need not enlarge upon 
his latest venture, which, of course, is a story of adventure in 
Africe, and which contains a number of sketchy engravings 
of which the least that is said the better. 


collection of stories about young people, rather loosely strung 
together, although abounding in adventure. No author's 
name appears on the title page, but we learn from the pre- 


best partjof the work,—Hunt’s exhaustive and everyway ad- 


therefore, at South Pass, Ill., whence the preface is dated, 
over the signature of Mrs. Lizze Baker Gow. How much of 
the book, in its present form, belongs to Mrs. Gow, and how 
much to Mr. Lund, we are not informed, nor should we care 
to know. For Mr. Lund’s own sake we hope the illustrations 
are by another hand, for really they are wretched indeed. 


Messrs. Sheldon and Co. have lately published Morning by 
Morning, or Daily Readings for the Family or the Closet, by C. 
H. Spurgeon, a twelvemo of between three and four hundred 
pages, the object of which is indicated by the title. As we 
are not deeply read in the works of Spurgeon, we are not able 
to say whether the present one is superior, or inferior, to its 
predecessors, but we take it for granted that it is pious, 
evangelical, and so forth, or it would not have been reprinted 
by his authorized American publishers. That it will be 
widely read by his admirers can hardly be doubted; for have 
not his sermons already reached eight volumes, with the 
prospect of more to come? If we might venture a secular 
opinion on Morning by Morning, we should say that, as a piece 
of writing, it was anything but creditable to tho scholarship 
of its reverend author, 


The Harpers have published Principia Latinu—Purt IL, a 
first Latin Reading Book, which owes its origin to William 
Smith, LL.D., the author of several learned dictionaries on 
classical subjects, and which has been changed somewhat to 
suit its new meridian, by Henry Drisler, LL.D., Professor of 
Latin in Columbia College, &c. We might be able tosay what 
the volume was intended to accomplish, had we not read its 
three prefaces ; as it is, however, we can only state in our be- 
wilderment, that it contains an epitome of Cesar’s wars in 
Gaul, and Thomand’s Lives of Distinguished Romans, with a 
short introduction concerning Roman Antiquities, and the 
requisite notes and dictionary. , 
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A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 
The poem below, which was first published in the Knicker- 
bocker Magazine, is made up of single lines from twenty-five 
English and American poets, beginning with Longfellow and 
ending with Byron. It would take some time to affix each 
writer’s name to his line or lines, though the majority are, of 
course, well known. 


——" Pearls at random strung, 
By future poets shall be sung.” 


“ The night has come, but not too soon ; 
Westward the course of empire takes its way ; ° 
Ye banks and braes of bonnie Doon! 
Blue spirits and white, black spirits and gray. 


“‘ Rocked in the cradle of the deep, 
Old Casper’s work was done: 
Piping on hollow reeds to his pent sheep, 
Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on! 


“ There was a sound of revelry by night, 
On Linden when the sun was low : 
A voice replied far up the height, 
Tall oaks from little acorns grow. 


‘* What if a little rain should say, 
I have not loved the world, nor the world me: 
Ab! well a day! 
Woodman, spare that tree ! 


“« My heart leaps up with joy to see 
A primrose by the water’s brim: 
Zaccheus he did climb the tree: 
Few of our youth could cope with him. 


“ The prayer of Ajax was for light, 
The light that never was on sca or shore. 
Pudding sud beet make Britons fight 
Never more! 


“ Under a spreading chestnut tree, 
For hours thegither sat, 
I and my Annabel Lee ; 
A man’s a man for a’ that. 


“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain, 
None but the brave deserve the fair. 


“Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
The child is father of the man; 
Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber, 
They can conquer who believe they can. 
“ A change came o’er the spirit of my dream; 
Whatever is, is right; 
And things are not what they seem ; 
My native land, good night!” 
——e——_— 


WEATHER WISDOM. 
There seems to be a sensibility to atmospheric change in the 


The Appletons have issued The Children of the Frontier, a| lower orders of creation which answers them as instincts, and 


directly gives them information which man only arrives at by 
the longer road of reason. The scent of the hound is an in- 
stance of a delicate sense, which we cannot form an idea of, 
though it may help us to conceive the possibility of ‘pigs see- 


face that the leading sketches aod incidents of the book are ing the wind,” or of horses and cattle “sniffing a distant storm.” 


A sow carrying straw in her mouth to make her bed is as surg 


mostly in praise of la belle passion. No American poet has| from the pen of Theodore Lund, a Danish artist, who, it ap-}an indication of coming foul weather as any the baromete> ca, 
Sang so sweetly of woman, and her influence on the sterner 








pears, ig well known in the principal cities of the West, and, | give; and when pues turns her tail to the fire, and in that pos; 
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tion commences to wash her face, it is eaid the same event is} have left school, the Hessian young ladies often declare them- 


predicted. It is as true of the skies as of domestic affairs, that 
when the hen crows a change for the worst is at hand ; and, as 
to the lord ot the poultry-yard, we have the old saying, that— 


“ Tf the cock crows going to bed, 
He'll surely rise with a watery head.” 


Robin Redbreast singing in the midst of rain on the top twig 
of a tree is an ipfailible index of a beneficial change to fair for a 
few days at least ; and the screech of the owl under similar cir- 
cumstances is said to have the same meaning, though the pea- 
cock’s screech at all times denot genial ther. Frogs 
also furnish their signs, becoming brown on the approach of rain, 
but remaining yellow so long as it isabsent. There is a curious 
weather-glass made in Germany, the materials entering into the 
composition of which are two frogs, two small laddere, and a 
cylindrical vessel of water. Frogs and ladders being duly put 
into the water, if the froggies climb their ladders and look over 
the vessel’s side, foul days are at hand ; if they remain below, 
the sky will continue fine. Leeches in water furnish similar indica- 
tions ; but spiders and snails are the most remarkable of all the 
weather prophets. When the former make their webs at night, 
the morning is sure to be fine ; if they make them in the morn- 
ing, the coming day may be relied on for a drive or walk. 
Hence the saying :— 

“ When you see the gossamer flying, 
Be you sure the air is drying.” 





An instance is on record of a French officer, confined in a prison 
in Utrecht during the wars of the French revolution, haviug so 
closely and accurately observed the habits of some spiders that 
were bis sole companions, that he was able, by their movements, 
to foretell a frost fourteen days before it came, and thereby turn 
the certain defeat of the French army into a glorious victory. 
But snails are remarkable weather indicators. Like frogs, their 
colours change on the approach of rain, and some species indi- 
cate rain so much as ten days belore by tubercles, which appear 
on their bodies, and seem intended for the purpose of imbibing 
the approaching moisture. As a genera! rule these creatures, 
according to their habits, two or three days before rain, may be 
seen climbing the trunks of trees, or secking shelter under leaves, 
or making their way to open places. We thus see that by a 
careful assortment of «piders, snails, frogs, and leeches, and a 
few domestic animals, combined with a good barometer, and ac 

curate observation of the language of the clouds, and the song 
and cries of birds, any person may easily become a weather 
propbet of no mean practical wisdom. 

But how shall we account for the more distant foresight of 
weather which some animals have? What teaches the bees to 
kill their drones early if a wet summer is coming, or the water- 
fowl to forsake their marshes if it is to be dry? By what vision 
does the swallow kuow the approach of a fine summer, and 
consequently set forth early on bis migration to northera re- 
gions? By whkt foreknowledge is the worm led to burrow deep 
into the earth if the winter isto be cold? In all these cases 
there is distant foresight, for action is taken a month at least be- 
fore the anticipated foul or fair can come. Reason cannot 
fathom the mystery ; it has to confess itself baffled and excelled 
by the light enjoyed by insect, bird, and brute. 


>——_ _- 


Kine Georoe III.—George the king was very different from 

George the gentleman, In the latter capacity, he bas never hag 
justice done to bim. By one set of writers, he bas been de- 
scribed as a heaven sent model of a patriarchal ruler, something 
only a little (if at all) below an angel; by others, as everything 
that was wicked and weak. George II]. was neither. He wasa 
plain, well-meaning, narrow-minded, obstinate man, fond of 
quiet domestic pleasures, not without a taste for the arts, and of 
a kindly disposition. He was never very bright, his education 
had been much neglected; and, to his latest day, his knowledge 
of public business was little betier than that of an ordinary c.erk. 
At eleven years of age, he was unable to read English—at least, 
Walpole says so, but it can hardly be the fact, considering that 
on the 4th of January, 1749, he enacted Portius in Addison’s 
* Cato,” and that he also spoke the prologue tothe play. Atthe 
age of eighteea, Mre. Calderwood describes him as “ baving no 
tendency to vice, and, as yet, of very virtuous principles, though 
the ladies Jay themseives out in the most shameful manner to 
draw bimin.” His coldness may bave been owing to something 
more than “ virtuous principles,” for it was about this time be 
became acquainted with Hannah Lightfoot, daughter of a Quaker 
tradesman of Wapping. It is not known when or where the 
Prince and the Quakeress first saw each other ; but the entire 
metteuse was Mise Chudleigh, the infamous Duchess of Kingston 
of later days, In a matter where all is mystery and contradic- 
tion, it is not easy to say what was the exact nature of the tie 
between the young couple, In 1754, either Hanuah married one 
Axford, and left bim at the altar to go and live with the Prince, 
or, what is far more probable, if the lady felt any religious scru- 
ples (as we are assured she did), the Prince himself married her 
under the assumed name of Axford. It is a disputed point 
whether there was any issue of this connection; we believe 
there was ; and, assuming the marriage to be a fact. the offspring 
stand in a very curious relation to the Crown. We have, how- 
ever, no desire to reopen a question that has already puzzled the 
heads of some of our acu‘est lawyers. Harnah is supposed to 
have survived her early lover, but of her death there is no re- 
cord. Her portrait, described as ‘‘ Mre. Axford,” and painted 
by Reynolds, may be seen at Knowle Park ; and, unless our me 
mory is very treacherous, it was exhibited in 1862 among other 
specimens of Sir Joshua’s brush. How soon Prince George grew 
tired of the frail Quakeress is not known ; but in 1760 he was 
so captivated by the fascinati:» Lady Sarah Lennox that be in- 
directly offered to marry her. Lady Sarah had the Stuart blood 
in her veins, and thought ber birth quite as good as that of her 
Royal lover ; but the Crown matrimonial had little attraction 
for her, and the Kiag’s love cooled. Sir Nathaniel Wraxall 
says, iu true courtly vein, that George III. “ subdued his passion 
by the strength of his reason, his principles, and bis sense of 
public duty’’—the fact being that his mother’s control over him 
was so strong and complete that he feared to do anything to 
which she was opposed. She had prevented the Wolfenbuttel 
match, arranged by George II, and now, alarmed by,the Lennox 
episode, she took effectual steps to thwart any amorous intrigues 
that might imperil her position, Colonel Grabam, one of her 
creatures, was sent ou a matrimonial expedition to the Continent 
with instructions not to returo until he had found a wife for the 
young King. We all know how he ded in his mission, 
aod that Sophia Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz became 
Queen Consort. Thus ended, as in a novel, all the romaoce in 
the life of George IIL 











ConTINENTAL MarriaGge Laws —Among the antiquated 
laws and customs of some of the smaller German States, 
waich will be abolished on their annexation to Prussia, not 
th: least curious are those relating to marriage. {n Electoral 
Hesse no man was allowed to marry if under 22 years of age, 
and no woman if under 18. The result of this somewhat 
severe law was that while in other countries girls try to make 
people believe they are “sweet 17” for many years after they 


selves to be 18 years old long before they have reached that 
age. The Prussian authorities, bowever, will change all that, 
the law of Prussia making the minimum marriageable age 18 
for a man and 14 fora woman. In Wurtemburg men are not 
allowed to marry under twenty-five, except by special dispen- 
sation. A curious law, said to date from the time of the Visi- 
goths, also exists in that country, forbidding any woman to 
marry a man twelve years younger than herself. In the other 
German States similar anomalies occur. Thus, in Saxony, 
the minimum marriageable age for a man is twenty-one; for 
women there is no restriction. In Austria, a boy of fourteen 
may marry a girl of twelve; while in Badeo, marriages 
where the bridegroom is under twenty-five, or the bride under 
eighteen, are not allowed unless sanctioned by the police au- 
thorities. 





THe Waite Staves or New Eneianp.—The Boston 
Daily Evening Voice \ately contained an article on “ Factory 
Girls,” which shows that, while the manufacturing corporations 
“are making dividends to stock holders from thirty to one hun- 
dred per cent., the girls in the mills are sadly overworked, ua- 
derfed and underpaid, and at the same time subjected toa rigour 
of discipline which admits of no relaxation until nature itself 
gives way.” 

The average earnings are stated to be “ about one dollar a 
day,” for which ‘“‘most of them toil eleven hours ;” although 
some mills have rednced, or are about to reduce the time to ten 
hours. It is only within a few years that it has been reduced 
from fourteen hours. They pay for board two dollars and 
twenty-five cents per week, to which, in Lowell, the factories add 
fifty cents a week. Those who know what it costs to purchase 
provisions will not be surprised to be told that “ the boarding- 
house keepers can scarcely make both ends meet ;” anc to leara 
from “A Factory Girl” that “we usually have for breakfast 
hard, sour biscuit, a small piece of something called pie, and 
miserable tea.” At such a price it is impossible that the fare 
should be decently good. It is charged, also, that the paint aud 
floor in the rooms of the operatives are never washed, and they 
are allowed “ only oue clean sheet in two weeks and two towels 
per week for thirty-five boarders.” Also, “ our gas is not turned 
on until a quarter before six, so that we have but three quarters 
of an hour to wash, put up our hair, do our chamberwork, and 
eat breakfast.” 





Mr. Brient Derenpinc Her Masesty.—The Queen, said 
Mr. Bright,“ had always accepted cordially any proposal from 
her Ministry for Reform.’’ She was in the bands of a Tory Min- 
istry now, and as a cousitutional Queen must act under their ad- 
vice. As to the concentration of her thoughts on domestic grief, 
Mr. Bright ‘* was not accustomed to stand up in defence of the 
possessors of crowns, but he could uot hear that remark without 
pain.” A woman, be said, whether Queen or the wile of a la- 
bouring man, “ who could keep alive in her heart a great sor- 
row for the lost object of her life and affection, is not at all 
likely to be wanting in great and genuine sympathy with you”’— 
a remark which brought down the most vehement cheering. 





BRILLIANTLY OBscURE.—The Bishop of Oxford, in his lst» 
charge, was pot very clear on the Ritualistic movement. He 
described the “ cyclone” of infidelity as revolviog round the 
Established Church, aud said that the new school were for the 
most part those who desired to reassert the objective divivity of 
the facts of the Christian revelation against the universal evep- 
ticism around them. Ritualism had arisen out of the collision 
of the two movements. “It seemed to him like some brilliant 
fantastic coruscation, which bad cast itself forth from the surface 
of the weltering mass of molten metal, which, unaffected by such 
an exhalation, flowed on with it full stream into its appointed 
mould. These burning sparks witnessed to the heat of the mass 
feom which they sprang, but were not in their peculiar action, 
of its essence or of its end.” 


. 





“Siang” ar Oxrorp.—Slang is one of ihe iustitutions 
which have made woaderful progress in this ourday. It bas 
risen from tbe stable to the drawing-room ; and, from the lips 
ofa pretty woman, there are men who find it wonderfully 
fuscinativg. Learned professors have not scorned to stoop to 
it, and undergraduates have reeked with its unsavouriness. 
Bout its merits came on for discussion at the Oxford Union, on 
the Sth ult., when the motion for the debate was—* That 
the hubitual use of slang terms is upwortby of an educated 
Englishman.’ The subject elicited a variety of speeches, 
says the Ozford Undergraduates’ Journal, some solemn, some 
jocose, some witty, some the reverse; but, on a division, the 
upshot was that 23 members were in favour of “ the habitual 
use of slang terms,” while only 11 were of the opinion that 
“the habit is unworthy of an educated Englishmav.” An 
amendment, to the effect that the habitual use of slang terms 
is “ prejudicial,” was negatived without a division, and deserv- 
ed iis fate, if only for its vagueness; not, indeed, that the ori- 
ginal motion was much better iu this respect. But had both 
motion and amendment beer. as definite as could be wished, 
both must bave failed. Slang is one of the psychological 
parts of the age, and we must put up witb it, and make’ 
the best of it.—Lendo,. paper. 





Ancignt Rexics.—The Atheneum says :—“In the course 
of recent excavations made in the Court of the Lou- 
vre, the workmen came upon the foundations of 
the fortress built by Philip Augustus. This sov- 
ereign considerably enlarged Paris. In his reign (1180) 
Notre Dame was commenced, and the city surrounded with 
a wall, having on it 500 towers, with 130 gates. It is stated 
that the exact site and plan of the fortress in the court-yard 
of the Louvre were known from various historical documents 
preserved iu the Imperial Library; the portions discovered 
consist of one of the principal entrances and two flanking 
towers,” 

A Gerwan LucenpD.—The Courrier du Bas-Rhin repeats 
the following legend which concerns the existing state of affairs : 
“Tt is asserted that the first act of the approactiing Parliament 
will be to proclaim William I, Emperor of Germany. Thus 
would be realised a Bohemian prophecy which was repeated be- 
fore the war and the campaigns of Gitschin and Sadowa; ‘ War 
will break out,’ said the ancient legends ; ‘ Prussia and Austria 
will fight in Bohemia,’ and the ‘last King of Prussia will fasten 
bis horse to a tree near Keevigegraetz.’ This‘ last King of Prus- 





sevages and peasants. Art, for almost all its purposes, seizes 
hold of the right hand alone, and educates it to such an extent 
that the difference, both in the amount and kind of work done by 
the right band of an artificer, clerk, or pianist, is very great in- 
deed compared to that which the left acdieves, and the tendency 
by multiplication of tools in civilized society is always in favour 
of increased special use of the right hand. Physiologically, the 
two hands are not exactly the same, as will be at once evident 
by comparing the veins; indeed, every tailor and glover knows 
that the two upper limbs are not quite symmetrical. It would 
be interesting if some light could be thrown on this curious spe. 
cialization of an organ, from language or any other monuments 
and to notice the ebbing and flowing of right band dexterity, 
The Latin, Greek, and Hebrew lexicons and literature all bear 
witness to right hand superiority, though I am not so sure that 
it is recognized in the vocabularies of much ruder races. The 
phenomenon of certain individuals being left-banded may be 
looked upon as a slight monstrosity ; indeed, the painstaking 
selection of the right hand by man for special purposes, has told 
in favour of hereditary transmission of its aptitude. In these 
days, when the doctrine of “ Continuity” is cropping more than 
ever ou the surface, 1 imagine that this subject is worth a little 
consideration. Athenaum, 





INDIA-RUBBER TyPE.—With reference to a notice in our 
pages, to the effect that a manufactory for making printers, 
type of vulcanised india-rubber has just been started at 
Dalston, U.S., the Patent Printing Surface Company write : 
“ We beg to state that the invention is English, and is pro- 
teeted here and on the Continent by several pateuts, the first 
being about three years old. The process, presses, and prints 
will be shown in the forthcoming International Exbibitiun at 
Paris. Models and other information were by us, years ago, 
forwarded to the United States, and these huve been appro. 
priated byour ’cute cousins, for which we have had to pay.”— 
London paper. 
Tae Earuiest REFERENCE TO Pews?—The Lecturer on 
English Literature at Owen’s College, Manchester, writes: 
“T cannot say whether the passage in ‘Piers Plowman’s Vi- 
sion’ is the earliest notice of pews in our literature, that has 
come in my way. It occurs at page 95 of the edition of 1813, 
and is as fullows: . 
‘Among wyves and wodewes ich ywoned tute 
Yparroked in puwes. The person hit knoweth.’ 
“ My interpretation of the passage is: 
* Among wives and widows [ am wont to sit 
Y-parked in pews. The parson knows it.’ 

‘ Yparroked’ I suppose to come from the A. 8. parruc, 4 croft, 
or small field ‘ twinned off” as we say in Lancashire.’ [The 
“Vision of Piers Plowman” was written by Robert Langiand, 
a secular priest, probably about the year 1362.] It is not to 
be inferred that the pew system existed at tistime. The 
sexes being then separated, special seats for wives and widows, 
as @ class, were set apart in many churches. 








Tne BirTapLace oF CHoLERA.—An inquiry was last year 
made by Dr. Leith, the Deputy Inspector-General of Hospi- 
tals, and President of the Bombay Sanitary Commigsion, into 
the sanitary condition of dwellings and towns in India, which 
disclosed a fearful state of matters. Taking, for example, 
Sholapoor, in the Poonah collectorate, it appears that there is 
literally no drainage. In houses of the pourer class there is 
nothirg but a screen wall, behind which the bare ground be 
comes saturated with filth irom want of all other conve- 
hiences. In houses of a better order a pipe pa-ses through the 
wall into the street, where it communicates with a jar sunk 
in the ground, or with a cesspool of masonry, or even witha 
mere open hole. When these cesspools, jars, or holes are full, 
their conteuts are merely baled out into the road. The water 
supply is also exceedingly impure. Wells have been provided 
by the municipality, but it is only outcasts that will use them. 
The small cells, surrounding central courts, in which the peo- 
ple live, are almost devoid of ventilation, and tue jails are 
worse. 


THE ANCESTORS OF THE Kine or ITaLy.— When, in 1574, 
Henry III. passed from his kingdom of Poland to his newly- 
acquired realm of France the Venetians received him with great 
and sumptuous welcome, and on the 23rd July he was present at 
a solemn audience of the Grand Council, when all the patricians 
met to do him honour. There was at the time in Venice another 
guest who had also come to pay respect to the King of France, 
and who had refused a public entry for himself, saying that he 
came to honour Venice and the illustrious stranger, not to re- 
ceive attentions in his own person. At the grat audieace Em- 
manuel Filibert, Duke of Savoy—for such was his name—was 
debarred from attendance, because his name was not inscribed 
in the Golden Book. In the archives of the Council of Ten 
there is preserved a document showing that on the 22nd of July, 
1574, the same duke was admitted into the ranks of Venetian 
patricians, and the patent of nobility conferred upon him, his 
heirs, and all legitimate descendants, On the 27th of July, 1574, 
the diplon® was handed to him at Turin, and on the 26th of Au- 
gust of the same year thanks were returned to their Serenities 
from “their good son and servant.” So, in electing Victor 
Emmanuel to be their king, the whole people of Venetia have 
but chosen a Doge from their own nobles, and in uniting them- 
selves to the rest of Italy have carried out the prophecy of ber 
greatest statesman, and realised the vision of her most inspired 
poet. 
Cost or Governinc Paris.—The budget of expenditure of 
the city of Paris in 1862 was 66,000,000 francs. In 1865 it rose 
to 215,000,000 francs, and in, the present year there will again 
be an increase. In 1852, the interest of the debt was only 
7,000,000 francs; in 1866, 16,500,000 francs are required for 
this purpose. This is a rapid increase, but will hardly yet equ:! 
New York. 
DUELLING IN Paris.—A Paris letter says :— A duel is ex- 
pected between a journalist and a novelist. The cause of it is 
that the former spoke ill, of the works of the latter, and com- 
pared him toa ‘Frankfort sausage.’ There is impending, or 
has been fought, another duel between two scribes of the minor 
press, owing to one of them having called the otber in print ‘a 
bug. A third affair is spoken of between a dramatic critic and 
a theatrical manager—cause of offence, that manager, irate at a 
criticism on one of the pieces he had produced, designated the 
critic a polisson. These amenities testify to the exquisite urba- 
nity which prevails in certain sections of the literary fraternity 














sia’ is considered to be William, who will be transformed into 
Emperor of Germany. That at least is what people say on 
tke banks of the Spree.” 





Tue Ricat Hanp—Although at first sight apes might ap- 
pear to have a superior organization to man, being in possession 
of four hands, yet because locomotion and prehension have both 
to be accomplished by the hands of the former, while in man 
there is a being almost entirely prehensive, the result is, that 
man’s two hands are worth more than the apo’s four. But this 
division of labour is carried out still further in the adult and in 


of Paris,” y 


SrmNeuLAR CURE OF CHOLERA.—At the last sitting of the 
French Academy of Sei @ paper was received from Dr. 
Lorain, in which he gave an account of a case of confirmed 
cholera cured by him by simply injecting 400 grms. of water, at 
a temperature of 40 degrees Centigrade (the normal warmth of 
human blood), into the patient’s veins. No sooner was this 
operation effected than the thermometer inserted into his mouth 
rose from 26.8 deg. to 30 deg., where it remained stationary ; his 
heart beat with more frequency, and though the pulse was still 














the skilled artificer as compared with the infant, and with many 





silent, yet the patient breathed, more freely. Before the oper®- 
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tion he could not speak ; immediately after he faintly called for 
drink. He soon after fell asleep ; three hours later he was very 
uneasy and vomited abundantly. On the day following, he 
could get up and sit n a chair; all the choleraic symptons had 
pot yet disappeared, but’ the thermometer placed in the mouth 
marked close upon 36 deg., and the patient's weight |.ad in- 
creased by 450 grms. It does not appear from Dr. Lorain’s com- 
munication that the patient was besides subjected to any internal 
treatment or particular diet, but the result was that on the tenth 
day he left the hospital in a state of complete convalescence. 


Chess. 


ConDvucTED BY CaPTaIn G. H. MACKENZIE. 








PROBLEM, No. 937.—By ©. W., of Sunbury. 
BLACK. 
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PAY y= | 
7/7 Ws Zs pi 3 7 Va a 
WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 4 moves. 
SoLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 936. 
White. Black. 
1 Btks P | 1 P tks B (a) 
2 KtoQ6 2 R enecks 
3 Kt tks R ch 3 K moves 
4 Q mates | 


fa) If Black play 1 B to K B 4, White moves 2 B to Q4, and 
$8 Qto K B6, and 4 Kt takes Kt, mate. There are several varia- 
tions besides, but they are more easy. 





THE NEW YORK CHESS CLUB. 

Mr. Bird, who left for England by the Cuba on Wednesday, 
paid a visit to the Club on Saturday evening last, and played a 
few games with Mr. Mackenzie. 

We learn that in all probability another match will be arranged 
between Herr Steinitz and Mr. Bird; the former apparently will 
not be allowed to rest on his laurels, as he has also been chal- 
lenged by Herr G. R. Neumann, the friend and rival of Anders- 
sen. 
The Annual Tournament of the N. Y. Chess Club will com- 
mence in a few days, at the rooms of the Club in University 
Building. The Tournament is open to att Chess Players, on pay- 
ment of an entrance fee of two dollars, so that we hope some of 
the Brooklyn celebrities may be induced to enter the lists. 





A well-fought game played in London between Messrs. De Vere 
and Minchin. 
(Evans Gambit declined ) 


White. Black. White. Black. 

Mr. M Mr. De V Mr. M. Mr. De V. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 31 Q tks P Ktto K Kkt3 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3 82 QtoK B2 toB 8 
SBtoQB4 BtoQBé4 838 PtoKt3 QRtoQsq 
4PtoQ Kt4 BtoKt3 34 KRtoKsq Kto Bsg 
5PtoQR4 PtoQR3 35 PtoKR4(c) Qto Q3 
6 Castles PtoQ3 36 PtoKRS5 KttoK sq 
TPtoQRS5 BtoQR2 87 QtoK3 Q to Q7 
SPtcQB3 KttoK B3 38 Qto QB5ch QtoQ 3 
9PtoQ3 PtoK RS 39 QtksQch (d) Ktks Q 
WBioks Castles 40PtoKB4 PtoKB3 
I QtoQKt3 QKttoK2 41 BtoR2 RtoQ 6 
2 QKtto Q2 PtoQ BS 42 P tks P RK tks K P 
WQwQB2 PtoQ4 43 Rtks R PtksR 
M4 BtoQR2 Q Ktio K Kt$|44 Bio K6 R tks B P 
UbQRtoKsq KRtoKsq 45 Rtks ? R tks P 
16 BtoQKtsq QP tks P 46 BtoQ7 RtoQ6 
17 P tks P Q to Q 2:4) 47 RtoKsch(e) KtoB 2 
18 B tks B k tks B 45 Btks P P tks B 
19 QKttoQB4 QtoK Kt5 49 R tks Kt Rto Q Kt6 
200 Q Kt to K 50 RroQRs(f) R tks P 

b) QtoKR4 51 Rtks P RtoQ Kt4 
M1 QKttoKBS QKttoK B5 |52RtoQRich KtoK3 
2 KttoKKt3 QtoK Kt3 538 PtoQR6. Rtks P ch 
23 Ktto R Qto Kt5 54 Kto Kt2 RtoQR4 
%KKttoB5 B tks Kt 55 RtoRS KtoQ 3 , 
2 P tks B PtoR4 {6 PtoR7 K to Q B4(g) 
MWPwKBS Qtokt4 57 Kto B38 K to Kt3 
2KtoRsq PtoKR5 58 Rto KtSch K tks P 
WKttoK4 Kttks Kt 59 RtoQ Kt3 RtoQ Kt4 
29 Rtks Kt Q tks P 
WQtoKB2 QRtoReg 





and after a few moves White resigns. 


(a) This changes the aspect of the game, as he is evidently 
about to operate on his left, but White’s position is perfectly se- 
cure. 


(0) Agood move. He might also bave matured the attack, 
which he subsequently obtains, by playing R to Q eq. 

) P to K B 4 would perhaps have been preferable. 

(d) In such a position we should have been reluctant to have 
exchanged Queens. ' . 

(e) We believe that White might have adopted a different line 
of play with great advantage. Suppose— 


46 BtoQB8 | 46 Ktto K B2 

47 RtoK BS 47 KtoK2 

48 B tks P 48 KttoQ3 

49 Btks RP 49 KR to Q38 ch, best. 


50 R to K B sq, with the superiority. 


(f) R to QB 8 is the simplest mode of play. When he had sub- 
‘sequently the opportunity of taking the Q B P, he should have 
done so without delay. 

(g) Being able to piay the K to this square under cover of the 


A pretty game pldyed between the Rev. Mr. MacDonnell and 
Mr. Deacon. 
SICILIAN GAME.- 
White. 








Black, White. Black 

Mr. MacD. Mr. D. Mr. MacD. Mr. D. 
1PtoK4 PtoQB4 4QtoKR5 BtoK2(/f) 
2K KttoB8 PtotK3 tnt 5 Pto K Kt3 
3QKttoB3 PtoQ R& 16 QtoKR BtoQ Kt2 
4PtoQR4 QKttoB3 |i?  B to Keq QRtoK sq 
5 PtoQ4 F tks P 18 KttoKB2(4) Bto K B8 (i) 
6 Kt'tke P RY, |i9 B the & R tks B 
7 Kttks Kt t P tks Kt 20 KttoK Kt4 KRtoK Bsq 
8 BtoQ3 BtoQB4 21 Btks Kt(k) KKtP tks B (2) 
9 Castles Kt to K 2 (a) 22 Kt to 
10 KtoRs we hf ch*(m K to Kt2 
11 PtoKB4(c) PtoK B4(d) ;}23 QtoKkt3ch KtoR sq 
12 BtoQ2(e) Ptks KP 24 QtoQB8ch PtoK ¢ 
13 Kt tks P RttoK B4 25 Rtks P, and Black resigns. 


(a) It would, perhaps, have been better to have played 
B to Q Kt 2, and then have castled on the Queen’s side. 

(>) Iv is obvious that taking K B P with B would have been 
bad, on account of White’s formidable reply of Q to K B 3. 

(c) White has already s very fine open game, and all his pieces 
are well placed, while those of Black, owing to the nature of the 
opening, are confined. ‘ 

(d) The only move to prevent immediate unpleasantness. 

(e) White could safely leave his Q Kt P “en prise,” as Black 
in taking it would lose the Queen by K to Q Kt sq. 

(f) We believe that Mr, Deacon should at once have played 
PtoK Kt3. 

(g) The two Bishops exercise a powerful influence in the pro- 
gress of the game. 

(A) An ingenious device, having in view Kt to Kt 4, then B tks 
Kt, mating next move with Kt tu R 6, : 

(i) The correct reply. 

(k) All this is very well played. 

() Taking the Bishop with K P would have involved the loss 
of the exchange by Kt to B 6 ch. 

(m) Leading to a pretty checkmate. 





Victor Huco on Canp1a anv ITaty.—The following are 
the closing sentences of a letier lately written by this well- 
known author. 


* * “For 94 years European policy has torn this corpse, 


and the world has seen its soul floating above the faits accom- 
plis Greeks of Candia, you have right on your side, and you 
bave also reason. Why a Pasha should exist in Crete is be- 
yond comprehension. That which is true of Italy is true also 
as regards Greece. Venice cannot be restored to the one 
without Crete being restored to the other. That which is 
there a resurrection cannot be here a sepulchre. But in the 
mean time blood is flowing, and Europe permits it. She gets 
accustomed to it. To-day itis the Sultan’s turn to extermi- 
nate a nationality. Is there a Turkish divine right venerated 
as the Christian divine right? Murder, robbery, violation, 
are at this moment sweeping over Candia as, six months ago, 
they dashed over Germany. That which would not be allow- 
ed to Schinderhannes is allowed to policy. To have the 
sword in hand and quietly to witness these murders, this is 
called statesmanship. It would seem that religion is interest- 
ed in what the Turks are quietly doing—the cutting of Can 
dian throats—and that society would be shaken if, between 
Scarperto and Cytherea, little children were not put to the 
sword. There the ravaging of crops and the burning of vil- 
lages ie useful. The motive which explains and tolerates 
these exterminations is beyond our penetration. Alas! one 
of the humiliations of men whom a long exile has made 
stupid ([ am one of them) is that they cannot comprehend the 
great reasons of the present assassins. Never mind. The 
Cretan question is henceforth clear. It will be solved, and 
solved like all the other questions of this age, in the sense of 
deliverance. Greece complete, ltaly complete—Athens at the 
head of one, Rome at the head of the other—this is what we 
—-France—owe to our brothers. It is a debt that France will 
acquit; it isa duty that France will discharge. When? Per- 
severe. Victor Huao.” 
Hauteville House, Dec. 2, 1866. 





NationaL CHAncEs IN Har a CentTuRY.—The “ States- 
man’s Year Book” for 1867 draws an interesting tabular com- 
parison between the state of Europe in 1817 and 1867. The 
half century has extinguished three kingdoms, one grand- 
duchy, eight duchies, tour principalities, one electorate, and 
four republics. Three new kingdoms have arisen, and one 
kingdom has been transformed into an empire. There are 
now 41 states in Kurope, against 59 which existed in 1817. It 
may be remarked that the 19 Grand Dukes and Dukes and 
Princes of 1867 will be much less ducal and princely than the 
32 who ruled in 1817. Not less remarkable is the territorial 
extension of the superior states of the world. Russia has an- 
nexed 567,364 square miles; the United States, 1,968,009; 
France, 4,620; Prussia, 29,781. Sardinia, expanding into 
Italy, has increased by 83,041. Our Indian Empire has been 
augmented by roca The principal states that have lost 
territory are Turkey, Mexico, Austria, Denmark, the Nether- 
lands. Such are the changes of half a century ; how will Eu- 
rope and the world look half a century hence ? 

Russian Rvies FoR Dress.—The Russian journals pub- 
lish a curious decree of General Ogareff, governor of Nijni- 
Novgorod. It runs thus:—‘* We have remarked that the la- 
dies wear in the streets the particular style of dress adopted 
by the women connected with the society of Nihilists. This 
toilette is characterised by round hats, holding the hair, which 
is cut short, blue spectacles, and the absence of crinoline. 
Since the criminal attempt on the 16th April, the society 
which has produced a regicide is abhorred by all right-think- 
ing people. The costume adopted by it ought theretore to be 
considered by those whose duty it is to preserve public order 
as a provocation deserving blame end punishment. We 
therefore request the authorities to specially watch the per- 
sons alluded to, and to order the police of the city and dis- 
tricts to send them to the bureaux, where they should under- 
take in writing to change their style of dress. In case of re- 
fusal they should be warned that they will incur the penalty 
of exile, in conformity with existing laws. The police ought, 
moreover, to exercise a rigorous surveillance on the habits 
and procedures of these persons.” 

LrBEL ON THE Kine oF Prussta.—The suit of the King of 
Prussia against the Memorial Diplomatique for defamation 
came before the civil tribunal of the Seine on the 30th ult. M. 
Lachaud appeared for his Majesty, and M. Dufaure for the 
defendante—M. Ollivry, responsible editor of the journal; M. 
Boutet, secretary ; and M. Dubuisson, printer. The gravamen 
of the charge, which was that of insulting a foreign Sovereign, 
was contained in the following passage: “ Facts, of which we 

arantee the exactitude, are in our possession. Prince 

owitz possesses on his estate in Bohemia some merinos of 
pure blood, which from their rarity are at present beyond 
all price: the King of Prussia was so struck by their beauty 


offering the slightest indemnity to their legitimate proprietor.” 
The court held that the statement was false and malicious, 
and sentenced Ollivry to one month’s imprisonment and a 
fine of 100f., Boutet to a similar punishment, and Dabuisson to 
100f. fine only, and further condemned them to pay the costs. 


Risz gn Lasour.—The rise of wages so observable in Eng- 
land and America has, it appears, extended to France. M. 
Casimir Perier reports to the General Council of the Department 
of the Aube that unskilled labour has risen to 3s. 4d. a day, and 
that skilled labourers earn from 6s. to 8s. where they earned 
half-a-crown. He holds that the principal cause of the rise is 
the drift of a population now stationary towards the large towns, 
but the same rise is observed in Italy and India, and promises, 
we imagine, to be universal. 


THE “ WEBER” PIANO-FORTES have obtained so high 
a reputation in the Musical world, that most all our first artists 
unite in calling them the dest Pianos of the present day, a fact 
which is fully proved by their being selected in preference to all 
others by the Conservatory of New York. They are most ele- 
gant instruments, having a pure, sweet nog of brilliancy and 
fire ; immense power, capable of filling the largest hall; most 
agreeable touch ; and, being made with a view to darability and 
standing in tune, they have become the favourite instruments of 
the art-loving public.—N. FY. Independent, July 12, 1866. 


PREPARED OIL OF PALM AND MACE. 
For Preserving, Restoring, and Beautifying the Hr ir. And is the 
most delightful and wonderful article the world ever produced. 
Ladies will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken, 
and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for the Toilet, 
as it is highly perfumed with a rich and delicate perfume, inde- 
pendent of the fragrant odor of the Oils of Palm and Mace. 

THE MARVEL OF PERU. 
A New and Beautiful Pertume, The delicacy of this delightful 
extract, and its wonderful lasting qualities, are unequalled by 
anything of the kind known in the world, and have stamped it, 
the ne plus ultra of perfumes. The above articles for sale by 
all Druggists and Perfumers. Price $1 per bottle each. Sent by 
express to any address, by the Proprietors. 
T. W. Wricut & Co., 100 Liberty Street, New York. 


CATALOGUES NOW READY FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS 
AT 
FOUNTAINS INDIA STORE. 

INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AMERICAN INDIAN, 

And other RARE ARTICLES. Wholesale and Retail. 
Store open pleasant evenings. 

No. 858 BROADWAY. [Eight Hundred and Fifty-eight.) 


THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME 
Softens the Hair, renders it fine and silky to the touch, gives ita. 
brilliant glossiness in appearance, sustains the oleaginous consti- 
tuents and colouring properties of the Human Hare. It is war-, 
ranted to be preservative, i t, and an lied article for 
its embellishment, preventing it from prematurely turning gray, 
falling out, or feeling rough and sore. 

THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME is prepared from the ori- 
ginal recipe by the exclusive Propietors, 
F.C. WELLS & CO., New York, 


And sold by all the principal Druggists in the United States, at 
35 cents and 75 cents per bottle. 

















MAOSPIELAL FOR THE SPECIAL TREATMENT OF 
CONSUMPTION, CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS, has 
been established in the city of New York, by Dr. O’Tooxz. 


Those suffering with any symptoms of these diseases, such as 
Cough, Tickling Irritation of the Throat, Raising of Blood, or 

hiegm from the Lungs, Soreness or Pains in the Sides or Chest,. 

ppressive Breathing or Dizziness of the Head, should avail them- 
selves of the advantages of this Institution. 


Hours or Consuttation, from 9 A.M. to 12 M. 


A circular containing valuable information on Consumption 
will be sent free to any address. 


Application personally or by letter to 


Dr. ©’Toole Consumption Hospital, 
202 East Sixteenth street, New York. 


&. A.—Onme Mundred ‘Ihousand Dollars 
WORTH OF FIRST-CLASS FRENCH CHINA, GLASSWARE 
SILVER-PLATED WARE, TABLE CUTLERY AND HOUSE 
FURNISHING GOODS at 20 per cent. less than any other house 
is selling the same class of goods for. 





Calt and See tor Wourselves. 
No common auction goods offered for sale. 
EDWARD D. BASSFORD’S GREAT BAZAAR, 


Cooper Institute, Corner Astor Place. 
No connection with any other store. 








For Sale by all Druggists. 


MOTH AND FRECKLES. 
Ladies afflicted with discoloratiohs on the face, called 
Patches, or Freckles, should use PERRY’S ction MOTH 
AND FRECKLE LOTION. It is infallible. Prepared by Dr. 
Bb. U. PERRY, Dermatologist, No. 49 Bond St., New York. 80old 
by all Druggist in New York and elsewhere. Price $2. 
Torrey’s Weather Strips keeps out the cold. 
TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS save one-third in fael. 
TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS keep out the dust. 
TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS preserve carpets and furni-. 
ture. 
TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS stop rattling of windows. 
TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS deadcn street sounds. 
TORREY’S WEATHER STRIPS keep up an even temperature: 
Eight varieties, adapted to all doors and windows. Send for- 


























Pawn wins Black the game. 


that he has confiscated them for his own sheep walks, without 


illustrated circular. E. 8. & J. TORREY, 
72 Maiden Lane. 
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A FEW WORDS OF COMMON SENSE. 


How few there are who are not subject to some affection of the 
lungs or respiratory organs, who, by neglecting premonitory 
symptoms, aggravate the complaint, until disease strikes its 
shafts, causing inexpressible torture of the patient, and anxiety 
and distress to friends. ‘‘Only a cold!” “ A slight sore throat !’’ 
je the heedless remark of many when so affected. Yes; “Only a 
cold,” was the thoughtless expression of thousands whom death 
has marked for his prey. 

Forewarned—Forearmed! should be the motto forever in the 
minds of all subject to Coughs, Colds, Catarrh, or Infinenza 
Words of advice should be heeded by all suffering from Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Consumption. Relief is within their reach ; and, if 
neglected, fatal consequences ensue—a life of misery—a daily, 
hourly struggle for existence. A contest in which there can be 
but one victor—Death ! 

Does it not appal the strongest mind, to think of the result 
caused by neglect? Then why delay? What excuse can be off 
ered, when timely warning is sounded in your ears? When the 
danger is pointed out, why not avoid it? MarspEN’s PacroraL 
Baim has been used with success in nearly a million of cases, and 
is endorsed by the Medical Faculty as the most prompt and effica- 
cious remedy that scientific research has discovered, to relieve 
and cure all cases of Coughs, Colds, Influenza, and Consumption, 
if the case is not beyond all hope. Even when the sufferer is in 
the last stages, he will find relief by using this preparation. One 
bottle will convince the most incredulous, that the merits of this 
preparation are by no means exaggerated ; in fact—fall far short 
of the eulogies bestowed upon it by thousands who have been 
cured by its timely use. A guarantee accompanies each bottle, 
and dealers are instructed in every instance to refund the money, 
when this preparation fails to relieve. 

Prepared by T. W. MARSDEN, 487 Broadway, New York., and 
for sale by all Druggists. Price $1 per bottle. 
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Ayer’s Pills. 
/ ARE you sick, feeble, and complaining ? 
Are you out of order, with your system 
deranged and your feelings uncomfort- 
able? These symptoms are often the 
prelude to serious illness. Some fit of 
sickness is creeping upon you, and should 
be averted bya timely use of the right 
remedy. Take Ayer’s Pills, and cleanse 
. out the disordered humors—purify the 
blood, and let the fluids move on unobstructed in health again. 
They stimulate the functions of the body into vigorous activity, 
purify the system from the obstractions which make disease. A 
cold settles somewhere in the body, and deranges its natural 
functions. These if not relieved, react upon themselves and the 
surrounding organs, producing general aggravation, suffering and 
derangement. While in this condition, take Ayer’s Pills, and see 
how directly they restore the natural action of the system, and 
with it the buoyant feeling of health again. What is true and so 








apparent in this trivial and common complaint is true in 
many of the deep seated and dangerous distempers. The same 
purgative effect expels them. Caused by sim obstructions 


and derangements of the natural functions of the body, they are 
rapidly and many of them surely cured by the same means. None 
who know the virtue of these Pills will neglect to employ them, 
when suffering from the disorders they cure, such as Headache 
Foul Stomach, Dysentery, Bilious Complaints, Indigestion, De- 
rangement, of the Liver, Costjveness, Constipation, Heartburn, 
Rheumatism, Dropsy, Worms and Suppression, when taken in 
doses. . 

hey are Sugar Coated, so that the most sensitive can take 

them easily, and they are surely the best purgative medicine yet 


ow" Ayer’s Ague Cure, 


For the speedy avd certain Cure of Intermittent Fever, 
or Chills and Fever, Remittent Fever, Chill Fevery 
Dumb Ague, Periodical Headache or Bilious Fevers; in- 
deed, for the whole class of diseases 
derangement, caused by the malaria 
tries. 


Phie remedy has rarely failed to cure the severest cases of Chills 
and Fever, and it has this great oe over other Ague medi- 
cines, that it subdues the complaint without injury to the patient. 
It contains no quinine or other deleterious substance, nor does it 
produce quinism or any injurious effect whatever. Shaking bro- 
thers of the army and the west, try it and. you will endorse these 
assertions. 

Prepared by J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by all 
Druggists and Deaiers in Medicine everywhere. 
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RAPHAEL’S CARTOONS, 
Engraved by G. GREATBACH, 
A NEW EDITION NOW READY. 
The Set of Seven Steel Plates, with Deseriptive Text, 
in an Elegant Portfolio, 
PRICE, SIX DOLLARS. 


“* They seem to me to be very fine, and a desirable collection 
for those who cannot possess the originals to have.’’—U. S. Grant. 

** Those masterpieces of art I think have never been more accu- 
rately reproduced by the engraver. I congratulate you on this 
success, one which every student and lover of art will appreci- 
ate.”— W. H. Seward. 


PUBLISHED AND SOLD WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BY 
Henry A. Brown, Agent, 
AT THs Naw Rooms or THE 
LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO. 
12 WEST FOURTH &8TREET, near Broadway. 





REPRINTS OF THE 


BRITISH PERIODICALS. 
Viz: 
The London Quarterly Review (Conservative.) 
The Edinburgh Review (Whig.) 
The Westminster Review (Radical.) 
The North British Review (Free-Church.) 
. AND 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (Tory.) 


These periodicals are regularly republished by us in the same 
style as heretofore. 





TERMS FOR 1867. 


For any one of the Reviews.................+++ $4 00 per annum. 
For any two of the Reviews.................-- “ 
For any three of the Reviews.................- 10 00 at 
For all four of the Reviews................-+-+ 12 00 - 


For Blackwood’s M 
For Blackwood and one Review..............-. 

For Blackwood and any two of the Keviews....10 
For Blackwood and three of the Reviews...... 13 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews.......... 15 


Payable in U. 8. Currency. 
THE LEONARD SOOTT PUBLISHING CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
No. 38 Walker Street, New York. 
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PRAYER-BOOKS, 
CHURCH SERVICES, ALTAR SERVICES, 
PSALMS AND HYMNS, &c., 


In all the styles of calf, ivory, vellam, morocco and velvet 
bindings, suitable for 
Christmas and New Year’s Gifts. 
The Stock is the largest and most varied in New York. 
THE TRAVE SUPPLIED, 
Just issued, a new 
48mo. PRAYER BOOK, * 
Paged uniformly with the Standard Prayer Book. 
’ JAMES POTT, 
Nos, 5 and 13 Cooper Union, 
New York. 


((HURCH BooksTone. 
NOS. 6 AND 13 COOPER UNION, 
Christmas, 1866. 


We have now on hand one of the largest and best assortments 
of Christmas Books, suitable for Sunday Schools, ever displayed 
in this city. 








Also, 
BIBLES 
AND PRAYER-BOOKS, 
in great variety. 
ILLUSTRATED BUOKS, 
REWARD CARDS, 
ILLUMINATED TEXTS, 
GIFT BOOKS. 
Included in the above are the publications of the English ‘ £o- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge.” 
Orders will be exccuted promptly. Address 
POTT & AMERY, 
Nos. 5 and 1? Cooper Union, 


; Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Catalogues mailed on application. 





HOLIDAY GIFTs, 

FANCY GOODS, 

PERFUMERY, 

SOAPS, 
IVORY COMBS AND BRUSHES, 
TOILET ARTICLES, &c., 
A large variety at reduced prices. 
DELLUC & CO., 
No. 635 Broadway, New Work. 





Chapped Hazds and Face, Sore Lips, &c. 
Cured at once by the use of HEGEMAN’S CAMPHOR ICE with 
GLYCERINE, keeps the hands soft in the coldest weather. See 
that you get the Genuine, Sold by Drugzists. 


GREAT SAVING IN SOAP. 
Housekeepers that use Pyle’s O.K. Soap realize a saving of im. 
portance. It is strictly pure, similar to the old English white 
roap, becomes very hard, and is equally good for laundry, bath 


or toilet. All first-class grocers keep it. Orders by mail will be 
promptly attended to. 





JAMES PYLE, Manufactarer, 
850 Washington Street. 








J. MARC MARTIN & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF 


WINES, BRANDIES, &c., 


‘ 


No, 303 Pearl Street, 


J. M. Martin, 


J. A. Guiraud. NEW YORK. 


. 
French Wines, Coensc anp RocHELLE BRANDIES, 
ABSINTHE, KIRSCHENWASSER, CHARTREUSE, 
OLIvE O11, PRESERVES, SEGARS, CHAMPAGNE, &c. 


MUSICAL BOXES 
OF EVERY VARIETY, 
PLAYING FROM 8 TO 72 TUNES, 
and costing from 
$5.50 to $3000, 
The largest assortment that can be found anywhere. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS AND ImPorTEns, 
No, 21 Maiden Lane (up stairs) New York. 
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An Hilustrated Magazine fer Boys and Girls, 


This Monthly, begun in January 1865, has already won the 
reputation of being “THz BEST JUVENILE MaGAZIN@ PUBLISHED 
IN ANY LAND OR LANGUAGE.” Prominent educators, distinguish. 
ed clergymen, and the press generally, have commended it in the 
highest terms. Its contents are always thoroughly interesting 
and healthy, at once variously attractive and useful. 

Among its contributors are the most eminent American writers, 
—H. W. Longfellow, Johu G. Whittier, Harrict E. Prescott, R. H, 
Stoddard, Julia R. Dorr, Author of “ Seven Little Sisters,” T, w, 
Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, J. H. A. Bone, Charlotte Kingsley 
Chanter, Oliver Optic, Rose Terry, Mary N, Prescott, Kate Put. 
nam, Charles D. Gardette, Author of “‘ Angel Children,” & — 
and it is profusely illustrated from designs by the best American 
artists. Full-page Illustrations are now given in every number. 
An ample department of Evening Entertainment and Correspond 
ents makes it a HouseHoLD De.icur. 

Terms: $2 a year in advance; Three copies, $5; Five copies $8 
Ten copies, $15; Twenty copies, $30, and a copy GRATIS to the 
person procuring the Club. 


Every Saturday | 





This popular Weekly reproduces promptly for American readers 
the best and most readable portions of Foreign Periodical Litera. 
ture. These include short and serial Stories, Essays Biographical 
and Descriptive, Poems, Sketches of Travel and Adventure, 
Literary Intelligence, and popular papers on Science. Transla- 
tions from the admirable French periodicals are frequently given, 
Among the authors represented in EVERY SATURDAY are 
many of the wisest and wittiest writers of Europe. 

EVERY SATURDAY contains weekly 40 large octavo, double- 
column pages. 

Terms: Single Number, 10 cents; Yearly Subscription, $5 in 
advance; $4 to a subscriber for any other periodical published by 
TickNoR & Fretps. Monthly Parte, 50 cents a number; Yearly 
Subscription same as for Weekly. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston. 
GREAT NATIONAL WORKS, 





THE RIOHEST SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 
PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 





J. J. AUDUBON’S 


CELEBRATED AND MAGNIFICENT WORKS ON THE 


BIRDS, AND QUADRUPEDS, OF NORTH AMERICA, 
IN VARIOUS EDITIONS AND BINDINGS. 





PRICES OF AUDUBON’S BIRDS AND QUADRUPEDS TOGETHER. 


FOLIO EDITION. 
vols. plates and 7 vols. text, half russia, extra........... .00 
Full russia, gilt edges, superb,. 675.00 
OCTAVO EDITION. 


11 vols. half turkey morocco, marble edges............... 
—————Half turkey morocco, gilt tops, uncut edges, 
MBS DOGIED. 2.00 cccccecccscvcccoscccesencses 
————_——F ull turkey morocco, antique, gilt edges..... 
gilt sides and edges, plates 

mounted on linen guards, large boards, extra. 275.00 


Published by 
GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 
411 Broadway, N.Y. 


Swietenia. 


LEVETT’S AROMATIC SWIETENIA is the best preparation 
for preserving the teeth and gums known. It has received the 
most lavish encomiums of all that ave used it, and is the only 
dentifrice before the public that is endorsed by the most scientific 
men ip the profession. The great advantage Swietenia 
over other preparations for the teeth is that it is warranted not to 
injure, but on the contrary to preserve the enamel, and prevent 
the teeth from decaying. It keeps the teeth in a healthy state, 
and gives to them brilliancy and lustre; to the gums firmness ; 
to the mouth a delightful taste, aud to the breath a fragrance that 
nothing else will. For those who suffer from a disagreeable taste 
in the mouth on rising in the morning, nothing will so soon 
remove it, and leave a fresh and pleasant taste. Swietenia is 
prepared by Dr. M. LEVETT, a Dentist of over tki-ty years 
practice in New York. Price 7% cents. Depot, 17 Wooster 8t. 
For Sale by Druggists everywhere. 


COPYRIGHTED TRADE MARE. 














“DERBY 
BITTERS.” 


As a preventive and cure for 
Dyspepsia and Indigestion, is 
the safest and surest known. 





ORANGE 
I 
Jo 3) TONIC. 


This delightfully invigorating 
beverage a be administere: 
with safety to the most delicate 
stomach. 


Both are purely vegetable productions, possessing great deli- 
cacy of flavor and aroma, are excellent appetizers, and invaluable 
restoratives. Manufactured solely by 


T. C. REES & CO., 366 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 
BRIDAL AND HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
CHINA, GLASS, GAS FIXTURES, 
OLOOKES, BRONZES, PARIAN, &¢: 
RUFUS M. BRUNDIGE, 
919 Broapwar, Cor. 2ist 8t., New Yorly 
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